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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXVIII. 


HE secret of content for most women is not 

perfection, but change. They can not even 
be satisfied with their looks long at a time, but 
Mary, Queen of Hearts as well as Scots, must 
draw an auburn wig over her luxurious tresses, 
dark and smelling of violets, for which regal- 
haired Elizabeth would have given the ruffs out 
of her best gowns, and her recipe for yellow starch 
with them. The ‘‘ pretty Miss Vavasour,” who 
changed her chignon every morning with her 
costume, was a type of the fickle beauties of the 


other woman’s style than their own, 





of intelligence send urgent requests for some- 
thing to change the color of their hair, either to 
make the front locks match the chatelaine braid, 
or to bleach it outright. Fair blondes whose 
sunny locks have been their pride find with dis- 
may that this infantile tinge which makes a wom- 
an look so young and charming is deepening into 
mature ash brown, a shade with no prestige or 
attraction whatever. In their exact eyes it is 
mortifying to wear a blonde braid several de- 
grees lighter than the crown tresses. These last 
are growing, and constantly change, while the 
ends keep their early tinge. Very few light- 


| haired people pass from youth to middle age 
day, who are always better satisfied with some | 
Women | 


without such a change. But unless the differ- 
ence is very startling, it may be made agreeable 





by skillfully dressing the hair. Light or varied 
hair should be crimped or waved, when its tints 
will appear like the play of light and shade. 
Contrary to all writers on this point, I contend 
that crimping does not injure the hair necessari- 
ly. If it is killed, pulled out by the roots, or 
broken by frizzing, the blame is due to careless 
or ignorant dressing. My own hair was dressed 
regularly twice or thrice a week with hot irons 
for years, and it never grew so fast or was in 
such a satisfactory state. It was thoroughly 
combed and brushed, kept clean by weekly wash- 
ing, and each time it went under the curling- 
tongs it came out moist and stimulated by the 
heat. The reason was the clever French coiffeur 
knew his business, and never allowed the hot 








Fig. 1.—Fawn-coLtorep GRENA- 
DINE Baréce Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Lirac Giack 
Mounarr Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Sitrver Gray SuMMER 
Sixx Sourr. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
1-6. 


Fries. 1-5,—LADIES’ SUMMER TOILETTES. 


| iron to come directly in contact with the hair. 


} 


Each lock was done up in papillotes and then 
pinched with irons as hot as could be without 
scorching. Stiff hair may be trained to curl by 
long and patient treatment with hot irons, and be 
all the better for it. The secret of safe hair- 
dressing is never to pull the hair, never scorch, 
and always wrap a lock in paper before applying 
the iron. Common round curling-irons and 
frizzing-tongs may be safely used if thin Manilla 
paper is folded once round them, So in crimp- 
ing; the hair may be done up on stout crimp- 
ing-pins held by slides, or braided in and out 
of a loop of thick cord, a bit of thin paper fold- 
ed over the crimp, and the pinching-iron used 
with safety every day, provided the hair is not 
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CASHMERE SUIT. 


ment, No. IL, Figs, 7-11. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


Fig. 4.—Mopr-cotorep SUMMER Fig. 5.—Eoru Camev’s-Hair 


Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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pulled too tight in braiding it. The country 
method, where friseur’s irons are unknown, is to 
lay the head on a table, and set a hot smoothing- 
iron on the woven lock—an awkward but effi- 
cient process. It is not good to put the hair up 
on metal pins or hair-pins overnight for two rea- 
sons: the perspiration of the head will rust the 
pins, insensibly, so that they will cut the hair, 
and the contact of iron with the salphurous gas 
given out by all hair during sleep tends to dark- 
en and render the color displeasing. Rubber 
crimping-pins, fastened by a rubber catch, are a 
late invention, and a great improvement. But 
a loop of thick elastic cord is better than any 
thing. The hair is woven in and out as on a 
hair-pin, the elastic holds it when the fingers are 
withdrawn, and it is pleasanter to sleep in than 
half a dozen stiff pins. I know more than one 
piquant little lady whose naturally waving tress- 
es are the admiration of her friends by this sim- 
ple means, and as the process has gone on for 
years without lessening the flow of ruffled hair, 
it must be conceded that crimping does not al- 
ways hurt. Ivon hair-pins hurt the head more 
than a generation of friseurs. ‘The latest accu- 
sation against them is that they draw off the 
healthy electricity of the head, and to a genera- 
tion which complains of paralysis from using 
steel pens, and uses patent glass insulators for 
the legs of its bedsteads, this will seem no frivo- 
lous charge. ‘The patent insulators are a fact. 
Their use is advised by medical men for all neu- 
ralgic, rheumatic, and sleepless people, and one 
of the largest glass firms in New York makes 
their manufacture a specialty. The patent and 
perfect hair-pin is not yet invented. Rubber 
pins are clumsy if harmless, but there are gilt 
hair-pins made of a yellow composition metal 
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ammonia without dilution. Half a pint is 
enough for the purpose. ‘Ihe life and color of 
the hair are revived as if it was just cut from the 
head. This dipping should be repeated once in 
three months, to free the switch from dust, as 
well as to insure safety from parasitic formations. 
The subject of coloring the hair will be spoken 
of in another paper. 





THE CHOICE. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Swirt through the darkness 
The little boat goes ; 
What is before us, 
Who cares, and who knows? 


Low hang the branches 

That border the stream ; 
Afloat in their shade, 

Do we wake, do we dream ? 


Could our flight through the twilight 
Continue for aye, 

Should we care for the sunlight, 
Or pine for the day ? 


Should I tire of the language 
Of beautiful eyes, 

And weary of melody 
Written in sighs? 





which are pleasanter to use than common ones, | 


and very becoming in blonde hair, Dark-haired 
people must stick to the rubber pins, or at least 
see that their black ones are well japanned, so as 
not to cut their locks. 

Now to give an opinion about the change of 
hair, we must know something of its nature, and 
what colors it. Wise men say that light hair is 
owing to an abundance of sulphur in the system, 
and dark hair to an excess of iron. So if we 
comb light or red locks with lead combs for a 
long time, the lead acts on the sulphureted hy- 
drogen evolved by the hair, and darkens it. If 
we can neutralize the iron iffany way, a contrary 
effect will be obtained. ‘To do this, work at the 
dark hair precisely as if it were an ink spot to be 
taken out. ‘The skin should not suffer, and to 
prevent this, oil it carefully along the parting, 
edges, and crown of the head, wiping the oil 
from the hair with a soft cloth. Oxalic acid, 
strong and hot, is the best thing to take out spots 
of ink made with iron, and we may try this with 
the hair. ‘To apply this, or any of the prepara- 
tions named, one should be in undress, wearing 
not a single article whose destruction would be 
of account, for all the acids and bleaching pow- 
ders used ruin clothes if a drop touches them, 
taking the color out, and eating holes in the 
stoutest fabrics. ‘he eyelids and brows should 
be well oiled to prevent the acid from attacking 
them, and the hands, shoulders, and face will be 
the better for similar protection. On one ounce 
of pure strong oxalic acid pour one pint of boil- 
ing water, and as soon as the hands can bear it, 
wet the head with a sponge, not sapping it, but 
moistening thoroughly. ‘The effect may be hast- 
ened by holding the head in strong sunlight, or 
over a register, or the steam of boiling water. 
Five minutes ought to show a decided change, 
but if it does not, wet again and again, allowing 
the acid to remain as long as it does not eat the 
skin. 
make the hair fall out. 

Another mode is to cover the hair with a 





This may not be hard to bear, but it will | 


If life were but floating 
By a sweet womai’s side, 
Should we long for the haven, 
Or turn of the tide? 


Still through the shadows 
We grope to the sea: 

The world is before us, 
And I, love, choose ‘Thee! 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 





In the Number of HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
for August 15 will be found the opening 
chapters of 


“THE FROZEN DEEP,” 


a new and intensely dramatic Story by 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


& With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 15 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a splendid double-page en- 





| graving of “The Black Watch in Ac- 


paste of powdered sulphur and water, and sit in | * 
| installment of “THe TREASURE HuNT- 


: : , se | ERS.” 
tions and sit in their balconies in the sun all day, | ~~ 


the sun with it for several hours. The Venetian 
ladies used to steep their tresses in caustic solu- 


bleaching it, and yet another day that the same 
rays might turn it yellow. Perhaps they gained 
by their folly in one way what they lost in an- 
other; for such an airing and sunning would 
benefit the health of any woman. 


ual for bleaching the hair; but it must be used 
with great caution not to burn hair, skin, and 
brains together, ‘The moment it begins serious- 
ly to attack the skin it should be washed off in 
three waters, with lemon juice or vinegar in the 
Jast one to neutralize the alkali. ‘These pastes 
are recommended to turn ash-colored hair light. 
"To bleach dark hair is a long and tedious process, 
and such an utter piece of foolery that I do not 
care to recount the directions for it. ‘The desire 
to change the color of the hair can only be justi- 
fied when it is of dull and sickly appearance, 
and this is best mended by improving the gen- 
eral health. Hair can not be glossy, rich-col- 
ored, and thick unless the bodily vigor is what it 
should be. Indeed, hair is one of the surest in- 
dexes to the state of health. Scorched and foxy 
locks are a sign of neglect and of bad secretions. 
Brushing remedies the first condition, hygiene 
the next. But among the varieties of treatment 
specially appropriate to restoration of the hair, 
sulphur vapor baths must once more be men- 
tioned, Doses of sulphur, taken in Dotheboys 
fashion weekly, with molasses, will be of service 
in keeping the blood pure, and in time will af- 
fect the hair, but this powerful agent should not 
be used without advice of a physician, and the 
dose should be always followed by simple purga- 
tives, like mustard-seed, figs, or prunes, eaten 
freely. Chlorines and chlorides are specifics for 
bleaching hair, but they turn it gray or white, 
and the yellow tinge is dyed afterward. Sul- 
phurous applications are the safest, if common 
caution is used not to take cold afterward or to 
breathe any fumes from them, 

Switches that have lost freshness may be very 
much improved by dipping them into common 


| 
| 


A paste of | 
bisulphate of magnesia and lime is very effect- | 


tion,” “ Piping Times of Peace,” and an 


An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for August 22. 





IB A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and grace- 
ful Lady's Gabrielle Wrapper will be published 
with our next Number. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 


| on page 551. 





HURRYING THROUGH. 


HERE is nothing more characteristic of 

the American than the rapidity with 
which he gets through his work. While 
others are planning he is executing, and be- 
fore they have finished their designs he has 
already completed his structure. There was 
a time in our history when men suddenly 
cast adrift in a wilderness were forced to 
resort to the first expedients which present- 
ed themselves tor the satisfaction of their 
urgent wants. They had need to be hasty 
in providing for a life the destitution of 
which was not only very great, but its re- 
quirements excessively exacting. They had 
less and wanted more of the prime necessi- 
ties of existence than others. They were 
forced to do not only what most men in civ- 
ilized countries have to do for themselves, 
but also what the community ordinarily 
does for them. They had so much to ac- 
complish, and its urgency was so great, that 
there was no time to spare in giving perfec- 
tion to plans or finish to work. Every 
structure they raised, whether material. or 
intellectual, was thus more or less rude and 





| incomplete, though it may have tolerably 








served its temporary purpose. Every thing 
being wanted for immediate use, every thing 
was supplied in the shortest possible time. 
Houses were built in a hurry, of the rude 
material at hand, and the green tree of to- 
day became the protecting roof of the mor- 
row. It was the same with the human be- 
ing, whose services were so immediately re- 
quired that no time could be spared for his 
thorongh development, and he was called to 
do full duty as a member of the community 
before he had reached maturity. Boys were 
thus extemporized into men, and assumed all 
the responsibilities of manhood while they 
were still children. Scholastic education, 
of course, under such circumstances, amount- 
ed to little or nothing. Strong arms, bold 
hearts, and readiness of expedient were most 
wanted, and these were to be acquired in the 
practical discipline of a settler’s life, and not 
learned from the set lessons of the academy. 

The early practice, engendered by neces- 
sity, of hastening immature youth into the 
full activity of life seems to have become so 
far a national habit as to survive the occa- 
sion which led to and may have -justified it. 
Children claim, in this country, to be eman- 
cipated from school, college, and home con- 
trol, and proclaim themselves to be men, at a 
period of life when in other lands they are 
contentedly eating the parental bread-and- 
butter, or submissively bending to the mag- 
isterial birch. Parents in the United States, 
moreover, encourage this precocious eager- 
ness for freedom from discipline of the home 
and academy. Many of them are ignorant 
of the requirements of education, and are 
apt to suppose that it is a well-defined proc- 
ess, Which can be gone through with the 
certainty as to time and result as, say, shoe- 
making, or any other mechanical operation. 
The common eagerness of people in this 
country for the practical, as represented by 
tangible value, impels them to hasten their 
children into active life, that they may be 
engaged as quickly as possible in the eager 
pursuit of the dollar. The richest man 
would begrudge to his son, if he had to pro- 
vide for his material necessities out of his 
own pocket, a life devoted to some abstract 
study, the results of which, though of un- 
doubted service to the whole world, might 
not be computable in dollars and cents. 

The practice which so generally prevails 
of limiting the education, as it is called, to 
a certain fixed, and in this country a very 
early, period of life is absurd. MICHAEL 
ANGELO; when met in his old age by an ac- 
quaintance, and asked where he was going, 
replied, “ To school.” Edueation can never 
be completed, and those who speak of hav- 
ing that of their children tinished at sixteen, 
eighteen, or twenty-one years of age, as it 
may be, should be reminded that although 
they are able to compute their familiar mo- 
lasses and tape by the gallon and yard, the 
intellectual capacity of man is not to be 
graduated according to any standard of dry 
or other measure. 

Parents should learn to take a more lib- 
eral view of education, and those who have 
the means encourage their children in the 
continued pursuit of intellectual study. 

There is nothing so much needed by our 
wealthy communities as a class of men and 
women exclusively devoted to mental occu- 
pations. Without such the increasing rich- 
es of our country will only lower more and 
more the aims of life, and give its pleasures 
a grosser impress of sense. 

Children should not be allowed to indulge 
in their fond and foolish fancies of early 
emancipation. When heard, as they often 
are, to talk exultingly of the time when they 
are to finish school forever, as they express 
it, they should be severely rebuked. 

Those who control the private institutions 
of learning are responsible for much of the 
popular and erroneous view in regard to ed- 
ucation. They get up astounding curricula 
of study, replete with all the ologies, and, to 
flatter their wealthy patrons, pretend to take 
their pupils through them all at an impossi- 
ble pace, without a falter, in the course of half 
a dozen years, with the long vacations inclu- 
sive. There is not an advanced school or 
college in this country which does not fail 
to accomplish, in ninety cases out of a hun- 
dred, what its programme of study promises. 
The mastery of any subject can not be the 
result of a system which consists in hurrying 
through all the known sciences. 








GENTILITY. 

ENTILITY is a vague term not easily 
defined ; yet the thing of which it is 

the expression has a very decided influence, 
that is almost universally felt and acknawl- 
edged. It is no longer, as it may have been 
originally, exclusively applied to those of 
good extraction. All, however humble their 
birth, assume its use to distinguish certain 
members of their own class, and the lowliest 
boast oftener even than the highest of their 
own gentility or that of their associates. In 
fact, the word has been almost entirely ex- 





punged from the vocabulary of the fastidi- 
ously refined, who, content with having it, 
as they suppose, in exclusive possession, 
avoid speaking of it and calling it by a 
name which they regard as yulgarized by 
its too general assumption. Gentility is 
thus often in the common mouth, but rarely 
finds expression from the lips of the exclu- 
sive few. 

Gentility is not, moreover, in its modern 
acceptation, elegance of behavior, graceful- 
ness of mien, or nicety of taste. It is claimed 
often for the rudest, the coarsest, and most 
ungainly. Neither refinement of manners 
nor decorousness of conduct is essential to 
make good the title to its possession. 

With the tendency of this material age to 
value every person according to what he has, 
and not what he is, gentility has been di- 
verted from its original application to per- 
sonal quality. It is more generally used to 
signify the circumstances by which the in- 
dividual may chance to be surrounded. The 
possessions, the occupation, the mode of liv- 
ing, the house, the furniture, and the dress 
are now ordinarily the standards according 
to which a man’s or woman’s gentility is 
measured. These vary, of course, in differ- 
ent classes. The Bowery and Fifth Avenue 
have each its own; and while the gentility 
of the one may be placed beyond question 
by the keeping of a carriage, that of the oth- 
er will be equally assured by the undoubted 
possession of a grocer’s wagon. 

There is no circumstance of life which has 
s0 much to do in this country with the giv- 
ing and taking of the appellation of gentil- 
ity as the occupation. The equal dignity 
of all honest work is a popular theory with 
Americans, but no people, in fact, so belie 
it in practice. As if they regretted the rig- 
id republicanism which led the founders of 
our government to abolish all titles of rank, 
they seem to be constantly striving to com- 
pensate themselves by every sort of contriv- 
ance which may serve to separate them into 
classes. The so-called gentility has an- 
swered their purpose admirably, and been 
freely used. Its vagueness is such as not to 
admit of open opposition, as if it were a di- 
rect encroachment upon rights, and at the 
same time its power is so great that it is ir- 
resistible. It is a social force all the more 
active and persistent from its intangibility. 
It acts like the “mutilated courtesy,” the 
cool indifference, the averted look, or the 
slight nod of half recognition, which an ac- 
quaintance may feel deeply, and yet be un- 
able to take exception to openly. 

There really can be nothing more absurd 
than the distinctions of rank and class which 
are based upon occupations that do not im- 
ply in the least any difference of quality in 
those who pursue them. It is preposterous 
to suppose that, for example, higher qualifi- 
cations, moral or intellectual, or superior re- 
finement of manners, must be possessed by 
the man who sells sugar by the hogshead 
than by him who sells it by the pound. 
Notwithstanding, the mere fact of one being 
a wholesale dealer seems to place, in his own 
estimation, not only himself, but every mem- 
ber of his family, at a social height to which 
his fellow retailing citizen ought not to pre- 
sume to aspire. These ridiculous distinc- 
tions run throngh the multiple subdivisions 
of trade, and every sign of warehouse and 
store is a scutcheon supposed to indicate the 
degrees of rank to which the various mem- 
bers of this nation of shop-keepers are enti- 
tled. 

With women especially gentility in its 
different phases has great influence. It is 
wont to be followed as a guide in every de- 
partment of life, and with the prevailing 
misconception of its original and proper 
sense, it proves a very bad guide indeed. 
The genteel in dress is supposed to mean 
the costly, and the genteel in society the 
rich and ostentatious. Women are thus 
constantly led to abandon the chaste re- 
serve and simplicity which a refined taste 
and a just sense of fitness would prompt, 
and yield themselves up to the coarseness 
of Haunting show in dress and publicity of 
life. Thus, in faet, while striving to be gen- 
teel, as they understand it, they become de- 
cidedly vulgar. 

The young are often misguided by this 
false gentility. There is many a youth who 
is quite turned away from his true course in 
life by a wrong conception of the genteel. 
He is often led to suppose that the work for 
which nature has evidently fitted him is too 
low for the gentility of his aspirations. 
The mere clothing has undoubtedly a great 
deal to do with this. Pitiful as it may seem 
that a bit of broadcloth should have the 
power of governing a whole career, it un- 
questionably has; and many a young man 
in choosing his oceupation for life contem- 
plates above all in the prospect the possible 
suit of clothes he may have to wear. If it 


were not for the cowhide boots and shirt 
sleeves of the rough farmer on the one side, 
and the patent-leathers and fashionably cut 
coat of the dainty shop-man on the other, we 
are quite sure that our young men would 
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oftener prefer honest work in the furrow to 
the dawdling service behind a counter. 
They are often confirmed in this attach- 
ment to fine broadcloth by the finical girls 
of their acquaintance, who insist upon gen- 
tility of dress, as they call it, in their part- 
ners to match their own conformity with its 
requirements. Flaunting ribbons and rus- 
tling silks will not mate with red flannel 
and linsey-woolsey. Fine broadcloth is the 
sine qua non, whatever kind of man it may 
cover, of recognition by female gentility. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


S the summer attains its greatest heat some- 
thing of its deep tints appears in the cos- 
tumes worn at Saratoga and by the sea-side. 
There are vivid carmine roses, the deep ponceau 
red of poppies and fuchsias, and double scarlet 
geraniums for floral garniture ; while toilettes of 
most delicate tints now have belts, bows, and 
even ‘‘ bracelets” of ribbon of darkest ponceau, 
or of damson blue, plum-color, or the still deep- 
er hue called black-blue. It may be only a bird’s 
wing or its breast plumage, a tuft of game feath- 
ers, or perhaps a single crimson rose, but some- 
where in the toilette some touch of brilliant col- 
or marks the change between the pale monotone 
dresses of early spring and those of the now wan- 
ing summer. Among such gay toilettes is a 
**Casino” costume, with black silk skirt and 
long simple over dress of black Mexicaine, 
trimmed with jabot and ruffle of Valenciennes 
lace, headed by clusters of scarlet poppies and 
ripe wheat tied with cordons of blue ribbon. 
The Charles I. Leghorn flat with wide dented 
brim has a black velvet band, with shells of Va- 
lenciennes lace holding poppies and wheat. An- 
other Frenchy dress for dinner and afternoon is 
of drab Chambéry gauze, satin striped, with 
flounced skirt and polonaise, trimmed with long- 
looped bows of carmine ribbon down the front, 
loops and ends on each shoulder, with half bretelle 
and sash bows behind, and a bracelet of the rib- 
bon tied around each sleeve between elbow and 
wrist, and fastened by a coquettish bow. A third 
dress worn at the sea-side has a skirt of per- 
venche silk, trimmed with shirred flounces, worn 
with basque; deep apron of éeru challi, edged 
with yak lace and insertion of the same shade, 
and ornamented with velvet ribbon of the color 

of the skirt. 

EVENING TOILETTES. 


Among the evening toilettes worn at fashion- 
able summer resorts something of quaintness, 
some revival of the antique or of medizval styles, 
is attempted. For instance, there are the chate- 
laine bodices, buttoned behind, plain as a corset 
over the hips, and, whether pointed or round, 
edged with a flounce of lace after a fashion seen 
in old portraits. ‘There is also the ch&telaine bag, 
which is swung low, and made to loop the side 
of the court train or long over-skirt. Pompa- 
dour necks and Continental vests are again re- 
vived, and there are many lace and muslin fichus 
worn folded over the breast in Marie Antoinette 
fashion, 


BEADED CUIRASSES AND APRONS. 


The furnishing stores have lately imported in 
boxes grenadine cuirasses and aprons in lozenge, 
diamond figures, and stripes, richly beaded with 
jet, and sold unmade at prices varying from $18 
to $45. ‘These cuirasses are simply sleeveless 
basques, fitted plainly to the figure, like that of 
which a pattern was given in the Bazar of last 
week, Foreign correspondents talk of the cui- 
rass as a prominent feature of summer toilettes, 
and predict that it will be the popular garment 
of autumn and winter dresses. We have begun 
to weary here of this sleeveless jacket, but it is 
predicted that it will have new and attractive 
features in the next season’s importations. It is 
to be made of velvet, of silk, or of cashmere, and 
heavily beaded in clusters and in stripes, like 
those now seen of lace and grenadine, and will 
have an apron over-skirt to match. Modistes 
have already imported heavy black gros grain, 
with jet beads sewed on to outline diamonds, and 
of this the cuirass will be made. ‘The reign of 
jet, blue steel, and embroidery is not yet at its 
height, if the predictions of modistes and milli- 
ners are to be confided in. 


THE LOW-NECKED CUIRASS, 


The low-necked cuirass will be worn for even- 
ing dresses. It will be made of colored silks for 
white muslin and gauze dresses, and of dark vel- 
vet for light silks. A beautiful model of this 
waist was given on page 582 of the last Buzar. 
The same engraving also shows the new fan- 
pleated back breadths of skirts, a fashion intro- 
duced by Worth, and in vogue in Paris. Anoth- 
er feature is the garland of flowers, which is now 
fashionably arranged as a half bretelle. 


THE VIOLIN BODICE, 


A novelty in vogue abroad for dresses of two 
shades, or else of contrasting colors, is a basque 
called the violin bodice, from a fancied resem- 
blance to that instrument made by the arrange- 
ment of the different shades. The darkest shade 
forms the entire basque, or it may only cover the 
basque lining in vest shape in front, crossing over 
the shoulders half their depth from the neck 
down, and extending down the back in the same 
shape as the vest, but narrower. The remainder 
of the lining, viz., under the arms, on the hips, 
and over the lower half of the shoulders to the 
armhole, is then covered with the lighter shade, 
and the trimming of lace or pleating edges the 
lighter part. It is a matter of taste whether the 
sleeves are light or dark. ‘The skirt is of the 





darker shade, trimmed with alternate flounces of 
the different shades, and has a light over-skirt, 
or else an apron and sash. This is an excellent 
plan for remodeling an old silk with new materi- 
al, or else for combining two partly worn dresses, 


VELVET-STRIPED SILK. 


Gros grains striped with velvet of the same 
shade are announced by merchants as among the 
handsomest fabrics expected from the Lyons 
looms for winter dresses, The stripes vary in 
width, being sometimes only a third of an inch 
wide, in others half-inch stripes of velvet are set 
an inch apart, and a third pattern has alternate 
stripes of velvet and silk, each stripe an inch 
wide, It is said that some costumes will con- 
tain stripes of three different widths; the nar- 
rowest stripes for the basque, the second size for 
the apron, and the largest for the side-pleated 
flounces of the lower skirt. An elegant dress 
of this velvet-striped silk made by Worth shows 
something of the novel and odd combinations of 
color mentioned last week. It is a dinner dress 
with skirt and sleeves of drab silk; basque, ta- 
blier, and over-skirt of nut brown striped velvet ; 
and trimmings of palest pearl-colored silk in 
knife pleatings and facings. ‘The bottom of the 
silk skirt is cut out in square blocks that are 
faced with pearl silk, and a knife-pleated flounce 
of pearl silk sewed underneath shows between 
the squares. ‘The tablier is formed of brown 
pleatings, showing the velvet stripe on each pleat, 
alternating with rows of pearl-colored silk pleat- 
ing. The over dress drapes the back breadths 
only, and is confined to the side seams by a sort 
of shell jabot frill of the velvet with pearl lining ; 
bows of the same are down the middle of the 
front breadth. ‘The velvet basque has a square 
neck, postilion pleats showing pearl silk facing, 
and plain piped edges. The coat sleeves of drab 
silk have a pleated velvet frill around the wrist, 
and a bracelet of pearl-color. White tulle is 
folded in the square throat, and crépe lisse pleat- 
ings (crimped first, then side pleated) are around 
the wrists. 

MANTLES, CAPES, ETC. 


It is said an effort will again be made in the 
fall to bring mantles into favor. Already at the 
summer resorts many day wraps are fichus of 
gauze, or guipure, or Valenciennes lace, but 
these are only seen on ultra-fashionable people. 
Sacques and looser paletots are always in favor 
with the million, aid are now being made in 
cashmere, silk, and velvet by such furnishing 
houses as have commenced their preparations 
for autumn. French correspondents talk of the 
‘*coachman’s cape” as a late invention of 
Worth’s, and one that he declares shall become 
the fashion. It is worn with a polonaise of 
woolen material, of which it is a part, and con- 
sists of two polonaises, one light, the other dark, 
the lower one falling just to the middle of the 
back. A similar double cape has been intro- 
duced here before, and failed to become popu- 
lar, as it gives a round-shouldered look to the 
straightest figure. 


AUTUMN COLORS. 


Foreign authorities also speak of the expected 
success of the dark black-blue shades, which have 


more color than blue-black, and must not be con-~ 


founded with it. Another promising color is the 
dahlia, described as of rich reddish-violet hue. 


ABOUT PLAIDS AND CHECKS, 


Fashion journals also assert positively that 
plaids, checks, and cross-bars will be revived 
next season. Bazar readers were informed last 
spring that twilled silks of such patterns were 
imported by leading modistes; but the supply 
was small, and was soon exhausted by leaders of 
fashion who have appeared in these dresses at 
the summer resorts, Whether they will be pop- 
ularized in the fall, and become generally worn, 
yet remains to be seen. 

For information received thanks are due. Mrs. 
ConNELLY; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Arnotp, ConsTABLE, & 
Co. 








PERSONAL. fn 

Tue Rev. James MartTINzEAU, after thirty-three 
years of service, has retired from the presidency 
of the Manchester New College, at London. His 
son, Professor RusseLL MARTINEAU, for seven- 
teen years professor of Hebrew and Oriental lan- 
guages in the same institution, retires also on 
account of ill health. He is one of the best of 
English oe 

—The University of Oxford has conferred the 
degree of D.C.L. on Mr. Davip A. WELLS, our 
distinguished political economist. He had pre- 
viously been selected by the French Academy to 
= the seat vacated by the death of JoHNn Stuart 
MILL. 

—Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hatt and Mr. and Mrs. 
WILLiaM Howirr have recently celebrated their 
golden weddings respectively. The question was 
popped, and both ladies were married at nineteen. 

—The visit of the Emperor of Russia to En- 
gland was productive of at least one substantial 
benefit: he has sent five thousand dollars for 
distribution among the poor and charities of 
London, half to be distributed by the Lord May- 
or, half by the Bishop of London. 

—The late Dr. W. P. Brown, of Richmond, 
Virginia, who died recently, left his entire es- 
tate, valued at $60,000, to establish a foundling 
hospital in that city. 

—Of the active business men of the United 


"States few were so scholarly as the late Joun 


CARTER Brown, of Providence, whose library, 
in works relating to America, was probably the 
best as well as most expensive in the country, 
if not in the world. He began collecting fifty 
years ago, and had correspondents in nearly ev- 
ery European city, so that no desirable work 
came into the market without his knowledge. 
In 1865 he began the printing of a catalogue of 
his library, which was completed in 1871, mak- 
ing four imperial quarto volumes, and contain- 
ing 6285 separate works or titles, The collec- 





tion remains in Mr. Brown’s family, and it is 
their intention to carry it forward witb the same 
liberal policy which was so long ago adopted in 
relation to it. Mr. Brown was perfectly famil- 
iar with his books, and could always refer to any 
— in American history. Hundreds of his 

oks bear evidences of his reading by marginal 
notes made by himself. 

—The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
and the triumph, are illustrated in the career of 
MICHAEL Leany, who recently graduated at the 
Pittsfield (Massachusetts) High School, at theage 
of twenty-one. When a child, while playing on 
the railroad track, he was run over by a train, 
and was obliged to have both arms amputated 
so close to the shoulder that no perceptible 
stumps are left. But he has persevered in his 
studies, has not been absent or tardy once in his 
four years’ course, and has become proficient in 
all the branches taught, turning the leaves of 
his book with his tongue. He has also acquired 
a legible and handsome penmanship, which he 
executes with his mouth. 

—Miss Emma ALBANI, our Albany prima don- 
na, is having an extraordinary success at Covent 
Garden Opera, in THomas’s Mignon. 

—Two brothers Corry, of Cardiff, Wales, have 
sent to Mr. SpurGEON $10,% of fully paid-up 
colliery shares for his orphanage and college. 
Mr. SPURGEON says that the gift wiil almost ex- 
actly free both institutions from rates and taxes, 
and adds that “if wealthy men gave in this fash- 
ion as a general rule, the Lord’s exchequer would 
be filled tothe brim.” 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas was asked recently why 
the “gallery” of a theatre was called Puradise 
in France. ‘‘ Because,’’ replied the wit, “ ap- 
ples are eaten there.’’ 

—The family portrait of Epmunp BurKE was 
recently put up at auction in London, and sold 
for 35000 It was sold under an order of the 
Court of Chancery. 

—Mrs. MARGARET MIDDLETON, who died late- 
ly in Simsbury, Connecticut, at the great age 
of one hundred and six years, seven months, 
and sixteen days, was the oldest person in that 
State. She had never worn glasses, and was al- 
ways able, until shortly before her death, to 
thread the finest needle. She never had a phy- 
sician to attend her professionally but once be- 
fore her last sickness, neither had she at the 
time of her death, nor during her life, a gray 
hair in her head. 

—A Glasgow cabinet-maker named Newton 
has during his leisure hours for the past twenty- 
one years been engaged upon a large model, 
just completed, of Sotomon’s Temple, con- 
structed of many kinds of fancy wood, with 
strict adherence to the description of it to be 
found in the Scriptures. There are separate 
models, in the same style, of the Tabernacle and 
the Holy of Holies. 

—Many interesting personal reminiscences of 
Lord Macav.ay have recently been brought to 
light by an English clergyman in a British mag- 
azine. His lordship used to say that he intend- 
ed to give some years’ special attention to relig- 
ious subjects. When he went to Kensington to 
reside he applied for sittings in the old parish 
church. There was only one in the building 
that could be spared, and that was placed at bis 
disposal. He wished that the vicar’s collector 
would call on him and explain all about the 
charities, and he became a generous contributor. 
But large-heartedness and generosity were of 
the very essence of his character. He used to 
give a sum of money toward the education of a 
number of young children who might be sup- 
posed to have some slight claim on him. The 
children grew up, and his help was not, strictly 
speaking, any longer required. This fact was 
communicated to him by the clergyman who 
had been the channel of his benevolence. Ma- 
CAULAY, however, wrote back to say that he 
should be glad to be allowed to contribute as 
heretofore to the good of these young people. 
Indeed, it is understood that for many years 
prior to his death his charities exceeded more 
than a quarter of his income. 

—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING has returned 
from her brilliant season in London, and is now 
with her mother at Sterlingville, near Water- 
town, Jefferson County, New York. Her fine 
musical powers were promptly recognized and 
honored in London, where she had no superior 
as a concert singer, and whither she will return 
in the autumn to fulfill numerous professional 
engagements. 

—At the unveiling of the statue of the late Earl 
of Derby in London the Earl of Malmesbury’s 
panegyric on the private virtues of the earl 
evoked warm applause. The glimpse he gave 
of the earl’s reading Shakspeare to his family, 
and the statement made that he had left behind 
him translations in four languages, which haye 
yet to be published, excited a lively interest. 

—It is Colonel Greene, of the Boston Fost, 
or one of his sons that are not so very green, 
who says, ** The Harvards think one Cook spoil- 
ed their broth.” 

—Tlie Leipsic Signale announces that Madame 
Nixsson will appear next February in Vienna, 
and will sing there for the first time in the Ger- 
man language. The same paper says: ‘It may 
not be uninteresting to learn something of the 
demands made by great artists. It was desired 
to engage Mile. Marmon for St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and her terms were asked. The 
following was her reply: ‘1. No commissions to 
agents. 2. Twenty thousand francs per month. 
3. Ten appearances in a month guaranteed: 4. 
Never to sing on two consecutive evenings. 5. 
The choice of parts to be left entirely to myself. 
6. Traveling expenses for two persons. 7. Two 
benefits, one in Petersburg, and one in Moscow. 
8. Costumes which are to be prepared in Paris.’ ”’ 

—Colonel HaskE LL, of the Boston Transcript, 
a man of general experience and tact, says that 
the form of a tender confession in Boston is 
something like this: ‘* Dearest, believe me, I do 
love you with my whole nervous organism. 
You share with no other being the emotions 
which pervade my undivided gray matter, and if 
I were conscious of a ganglion that throbbed but 
for thee, be sure I would not sleep till I had pro- 
cured its neurotomy.” It is all owing to the 
recent visit of Dr. BRown-S&QUARD. 

—The story of CaTHaRINE SEDGWICK’S love 
has just been given to the public for the first 
time through the columns of the Pittsburg 
Eagle. Her brother THEODORE, son of the em- 
inent judge of the same name, was a lawyer in 
Albany early in the century, and his partner, 
HARMANUS BLEECKER, naturally became ac- 
quainted with the brilliant young writer, and 
an engagement followed. Mr, BLEECKER was 





of one of the old Dutch families of the Knicker- 
bocker city, a man of wealth, culture, and high 
character, but of colder and less impressionable 
nature than his betrothed. In his reading, there- 
fore, the ardent affections she portrayed between 
the lovers of her romances startled him. He 
stopped to ask himself if this were what he was 
expected to feel. The result of his self-exam- 
ination was a letter telling her that if the love 
she had so vividly depicted should be exacted 
from him, he felt that he could never respond 
to the demand; he could never feel so exalted a 
sentiment. And the engagement between Har- 
MANUS BLEECKER and CATHARINE SEDGWICK Was 
broken. Mr. BLeEcKER, in his subsequent resi- 
dence in Holland as chargé @’ affaires, met a young 
woman of the country, who married him, then in 
his old age, and made him a faithful wife. Their 
old mansion, spacious, and overlooking the Hud- 
son, on one of the steep hills of Albany, still 
stands. Miss Sepewick was unwedded to her 
death. 

—The heirs of the late SrrpHEeN A. Doveras 
(ROBERT and S@BPHEN A.) have by a decision of 
the court in Chicago obtained a verdict of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. When Mr. 
Dovue.as died he left D. P. Ruopes, of Cleve- 
land, as his executor. His property, mostly 
real estate in South Chicago, being offered for 
sale, RHODEs agreed with oue Dopsins that if the 
latter would buy in all the property he would 
take one-third off his hands. This was done, 
and the speculators made an immense sum from 
their investment. The suit was brought to re- 
cover on the ground that an executor can not be 
interested, directly or indirectly, in the pur- 
chase of property at his own sale. 

—Mrs. Emma J. JOHNSON, late of New Bed- 
ford, has bequeathed the proceeds of the sale of 
her Jate residence in that city equally between 
Grace Church and the Union for Good Works. 
$5000 are given to the Association for the Relief 
of Aged Women in New Bedford, and a like sum 
to a similar institution in Boston. 

—Lord Dersy, at a recent public dinner in 
London, remarked ‘‘ that he did not think it the 
part of a public man to blow his own trumpet, 
though in a popularly governed country, where 
appearances are a part of the routine of life, that 
is a kind of music with which one becomes tol- 
erably familiar.” 

—Mr. Hasersnam, of Portland, Maine, was 
walking to his office the other morning when a 
stranger addressed him. ‘‘Do you know where 
the post-office is?’ Mr. HaBersHam replied, 
pleasantly, that he did, and then went on. Aft 
er proceeding for about ten steps he looked back 
and inquired in his turn, ‘‘ Why? did you want 
to know?” “No,” replied the victim, with a 
certain vim. So Mr. HaBersHam walked one 
way and the other man the other. Previous to 
which they shook hands. 

—Aspirants for political fame may remember 
with profit how evanescent are its honors, and 
that the very great man of to-day is by-and-by 
put by with a little decent ceremonial and for- 
gotten. No man of his time had earlier won 
fame and position than StepHen A: Dovetas. 
He was elected to Congress when only thirty 
years of age, and served twelve years in the Sen- 
ate, where he was an acknowledged leader, and 
in 1860 was nominated by the Democratic party 
for the Presidency. He died in 1861 at the age 
of forty-eight, the idol of his party; and now, 
thirteen years later, a scheme is put on foot by 
the friends of Chicago University to have the 
two acres of land on which his unfinished mon- 
ument stands sold, a portion of the proceeds 
devoted to the erection of a bronze statue of 
Mr. Dove.as, and the remainder given to the 
college to pay off its debt. It is also proposed 
to have the remains of Mr. D. removed to a spot 
in front of the university, and the statue erected 
there. Past political services do not “stick” in 
the American mind. ‘‘ What can he do?” not 
‘*What has he done?’ is the thing that ani- 
mates the public man of to-day. 

—Mr. FRaNK Moore, who understands more 
about the details of the late rebellion than any 
other person on the planet, and who has collect- 
ed pretty much every anthem which our boys 
used to sing when on the ‘“ tramp, tramp,’’ has 
a brief paragraph in reference to the lively little 
controversy now going on about the “‘ real Joun 
Brown song.” ‘“ The first one,” he says, “ was 
undoubtedly written by a Mr. HoLBroog, and 
published a short time arter the execution ofthe 
brave old man at Charlestown, Virginia. My 
collection of Joun BRowN songs, commencing 
with the stately poem of JuL1a Warp Howe, 
which is by far the finest of all written on the 
theme, numbers over seventy. Some of them 
are really excellent, while a good many are sim- 
ply ‘ extortions from the dictionary, without re- 
course to brains,’ as Isaac O. BARNES used to 
say of a celebrated Massachusetts man’s speeches. 
But one Jonn Brown song from below Mason 
and Dixon’s Line ever came under my observa- 
tion. It is printed on a remnant of blue wall- 
paper, and is as profane as it is wretchedly 
weak.” 

—Mr. DisRAErt was felicitous, as usual, at the 
unveiling of the statue of the late Earl of Derby, 
on the 11th ult.,in London. ‘I have unveiled,’’ 
said he, ‘‘the statue of a man who for half a 
century influenced opinion and largely contrib- 
uted to the history of his country. [Hear, hear.]} 
Although the high position to which he was 
born may have facilitated his entrance into pub- 
lic life, he was one of those men who under any 
circumstances, and in any land, would have be- 
come memorable. [Hear, hear.] His fiery elo- 
quence, his haughty courage, the rapidity of his 
intellectual grasp (which probably never was 
surpassed), his capacity to labor, and his mastery 
of detail—which were never sufficiently appreci- 
ated, because the world was astonished by the 
celerity with which he dispatched public affairs 
—all these combined to produce a man who 
must have become celebrated. [Hear, hear. } 
His statue looks upon that famous Parliament 
of England, in both Houses of which his public 
life was about equally divided. Amidst the 
great transactions of fifty years he was one of 
those who took a leading part in those assem- 
blies; but from out of the great affairs of this 
empire during that period there are three meas- 
ures which figure in colossal proportions, and 
which were the result of his own individual en- 
ergy and creation. He abolished slavery [cheers], 
he edneated Ireland, and he reformed Parlia- 
ment.’’ (Hear, hear.) He concluded his brill- 
iant address by saying, ‘‘ We have raised this 
statue to him not only as a memorial, but as an 
example; not merely to commemorate, but to 
inspire.’ (Loud cheers.) 
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Gentleman’s Figured Silk Cravat. 

Tuts cravat is made of brown silk with blue dots. Cut 
the foundation of double stiff linen, and cover it with silk. 
The ends, which are twelve inches and a half long and 
three inches and a quarter wide each, are made of silk, 
net interlining, and lining, folded three-cornered on the 
under edge, sewed to the wrong side of the foundation 
on the upper edge, and joined in a knot two inches from 
the top. Cut the binding of silk and net interlining 
twenty-two inches long and seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, insert a piece of whalebone four inches long in one 
end, and fasten the other end inside of the knot. In ad- 
justing the cravat slip the free end of the binding through 
the knot, and fasten it by means of the slide, which is 
sewed on the wrong side of the foundation. 


Gentleman’s Black Faille Cravat. 

For the ends of this cravat cut of black faille on the 
bias, net interlining, and lustring lining two pieces each 
twelve inches and seven-eighths long and four inches 
wide, and sew them on a stiff lace foundation covered 
with the material, at the same fme drawing them through 
a wooden ring covered with faille. On the wrong side 
of the foundation sew a binding of faille interlined with 
stiff lace seven-eighths of an inch wide. 


Lamp-Mat. 


Tue lamp-mat which is shown in reduced size by the 
illustration is made of black carriage leather, ornamented 
with gold cord, blue silk cord, 
and gold beads. ‘Transfer 
the design, of which Fig. 27, 
Supplement, gives a quarter 
section, to carriage leather, 
cut out the outlines of the 
leaves with a sharp knife, 
underlay them with blue sat- 
in, and edge them with fine 
gold cord and blue silk cord. 
For the stems and veins sew 
on blue silk cord and gold 
beads, The mat is bordered 





Fig. 2.—Srrirep PerRcaLe 
Curr.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description 
sce Supplement, No. IV., 

gs. 18 and 19. 


GENTLEMAN'S FIGURED 
Srrx Cravat. 


with coarse blue silk cord set on in curves, as shown by 
the illustration. 


Pincushion. 


Tars pincushion consists of a round cushion, which is 
covered with blue satin, and furnished with an embroidery 
on white cloth; and which rests on three round feet. The 
embroidery, of which Fig. 28, Supplement, gives a section 
of the design, is worked with saddler’s silk of various col- 
ors in satin and knotted stitch and in point Russe, and is 
edged with gold cord. Ruches of blue satin ribbon cover the seam 
made by setting on the cover. 


Knitting-needle Case. 
Tuts case is made of violet silk and white flannel lining, and is 
bound with violet silk ribbon. To make the case cut of silk and 


For 





PINncUsHION. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 28. 


flannel for the outside one piece each eight inches and seven-eighths | 


long and wide; for the inside cut of flannel one piece of the same 
length and six inches and a half wide; and for the flap one piece 
of flannel and silk lining eight inches and seven-eighths long and 
three inches and a quarter wide. Baste these parts together, and 
fasten the inner piece of flannel, which has first been bound on the 
upper edge with violet silk ribbon, at intervals of an inch and a 
quarter each with herring-bone stitching of violet silk, in order to 
form the pockets for holding the knitting-needles. The flap is 
rounded off on the sides, bound with silk ribbon, and trimmed 
with similar ribbon 
and _ herring - bone 
stitching of violet 
silk, as shown by. the 
illustration. Bind 
the case with violet 
ribbon, and ornament 
the outside with her- 
ring-bone stitching 
of white silk. On one 
end of the case sew 
ribbons for closing. 


design is 
worked on fawn-col- 
ored cloth in satin 
and haif-polka stitch 


Fig. 1.—Strrep Perca.e 

Cortrar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Bive Gros Grain Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 45. 
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Lamp-Mart. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 27. 






























Fig. 1.—CoLtar For Giru From 10 
To 12 Years oivp.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 20 and 21, 


have lost ‘‘ for a wilderness of monkeys,” was a turquoise. 


[Aveust 22, 1874. 








with shaded saddler’s silk in colors corresponding to 
those of the natural flowers. 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


INGS, which are now looked on merely as orna- 
ments, without meaning, except in the cases of 
the wedding and engaged rings, were formerly consid- 
ered to be full of occult significance. Certain stones 
represented virtues, and others were famed for their 
magical value. The Poles believed that each month 
of the year is under the influence of a precious stone 
which exerts its power over the destiny of any person 
born during the period of its sway. It is therefore cus- 
tomary among friends and lovers to make reciprocal 
presents of trinkets ornamented with the natal stones, 
The following is a list of the stones peculiar to each 
mouth, with their meanings : 
January—Garnet: Constancy and fidelity. 
ant, en een my Sincerity. 
March—Blood-stone: Courage and presence of mind. 
April—Diamond: Innocence. 
ay—Emerald: Success in love. 
June—Agate: Health and long life. 
July—Carnelian: Contented mind. 
August—Sardonyx: Conjugal felicity. 
foe ne mer 9” Antidote against madness, 
October—Opal: Hope. 
November—Topaz: Fidelity. 
December—Turquoise: Prosperity. 

As might be expected in so fanciful a matter, the 
moral qualities attributed to 
the stones vary greatly ac- 
cording to different author- 
ities, and, moreover, other 
gems than those mentioned 
above have been set apart’ 
as emblems of the different 
months, 

Most precious stones were 
formerly supposed to be en- 
dowed with medicinal prop- 
erties and virtues, and 
among them jasper took the 
lead in value, Galen him- 
self vouching for its admi- 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror Giri 
FROM 10 to 12 Yrars 
oLtp.—[See Fig. 1.]} 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 22. 





GENTLEMAN’s Biack 
Fartite Cravat. 


rable qualities from his own ample experience. It cured 
fevers and dropsies, stopped hemorrhages, baffled the 
effects of witchcraft, and promoted parturition. Emerald 
jasper was pre-eminent in these qualities, and, moreover, 
insured chastity and continence to the wearer, on which 
account ecclesiastics wore emerald rings. The turquoise 
or Turkish stone was supposed to have many and vari- 
ous good qualities that made it second only to jasper in 
popular estimation. Shylock’s ring, that he sage = 

is 


stone was believed to strengthen the sight and spirits of the wearer, 
to take away all enmity, and reconcile man and wife, and to move 


when any peril was about to fall upon the wearer. 


However, the 


most wonderful virtue of all was that it protected its wearer from 


— 
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Design ror Grmnastic Bett.—Satin anp Hatr-potka Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


injury from falls, so that however serious the danger, the stone only 


broke, and the wearer escaped unhurt. The toad-stone, also 
known as crapaudine and batrachites, was considered in old 
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KNITTING-NEEDLE CASE. 


times as an amulet of the greatest power. It was a sovereign 
remedy for many disorders, and was sometimes lent to the sick, 
but only on a bond for its safe return, in which its value was rated 
at a very large amount. ‘The toad-stone was set open in a ring, . 
so that it should touch the finger, as one of its chief virtues was 

to burn the skin at the very presence of poison. It was of old 
supposed to be found in the heads of old toads, a belief which 
Shakspeare refers to in one of his most admired passages. Agate 
rendered athletes invincible, cured the sick, and enabled its wearer 
to gain the love of all women. Amber was good against poison, 
and it is still prized for its electrical qualities, qualities which take 
their name from it. 
Amethyst was an an- 
tidote against drunk- 
enness, and if the sun 
or moon was engray- 
en upon it, it was a 
charm against witch- 
craft. §Blood-stone 
checked bleeding at 
the nose, if the words 
Sanguis, mane in te, 
were repeated three 
times on application. 
Carbuncle . emitted 
native light, and Mar- 
tius, in Titus An- 
dronicus, when he 
falls into a dark pit, 
discovers the body of 
Bassanius by the light 
of the jewel on the 
dead man’s hand. 
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Coral hindered the delusions of the devil. Crystal clouded if evil 
was about to happen to the wearer, and it was formerly much used 
by fortune-tellers. Diamond was an antidote against all poisons. 
Opal sharpened the sight of its possessor, and clouded the eyes of 
those who stood about him. Ruby changed its color if any ca- 
lamity was about to happen to the wearer of it. Sapphire pos- 
sessed the same virtue as the blood-stone of checking bleeding at 
the nose. ‘Topaz cured and prevented lunacy, increased riches, 
assuaged anger and sorrow, and averted sudden 
death. When such blessings as these were sup- 
posed to fall to the lot of the possessor, who can 
be surprised at the 
value set on them ? 





Lace and 
Ribbon Fraise. 

Tus fraise is 
made of two pieces 
of gathered white 
lace seven-eighths 
of an inch wide 
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Fig. 1.—Ecrv Linen 
Cotrtar.—[See 
Fig. 2.] 
For pattern 
and descrip- 
tion see Sup- 
plement, 
No. VL, 
Figs. 23-25. 


Fig. 2.—Ecrov Liven 


Uyper-Steeve.—{See Fig. 1.] Fig. 1.—Gymwnastic Suit For Girt FROM 
. Fees 8 Y EARS ».—Back.—[Sce Fig. 2. 
For pattern and description see To 10 Years out Back.—[Sce Fig. 2.] 


Supplement, No. VI1., Fig. 26. 
ment, No. XI., Figs. 36-44. 


each, which are 
turned toward each 
other with the 
straight edges, and 
sewed on one side 
of a strip of tulle 
seven-eighths of 
an inch wide and 
of the requisite 
length. Between 
the pleats are set 
bows of red rib- 
bon; the seam 
made by setting 


with narrow black 


with black lace an inch 
and three-quarters wide, 
on which are set loops 


of red silk ribbon. Red 
















Fig. 1.—Manie Anrtorxetre Ficnv.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 34 and 35. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


‘ . P tiste with cotton along the 
Blue Gros Grain and Silk Tulle Fraise. 
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Gymnastic Suit For 
Boy From 11 ro 13 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 47-54. 





these on is covered Borper For LINGERIE, ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY AND TATTING, 


lace. The other side of | ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide is sewed on through the | 
the strip of tulle is edged | middle of the fraise, and the ends are tied in a bow. 


For the foundation of this fraise cut of double net one straight | same time fastening on the 
piece seven-eighths of an inch wide and fifteen inches and three- | tatted figures, then work the 


quarters long, line 
it with white lus- 
tring, and on the up- 
per edge set a box- 
pleated silk tulle 
ruche an inch and a 
quarter wide, Cov- 
er the foundation on 
the outside with a 
bias strip of gros 
grain thirty - two 
inches long and four 
inches wide, which is 
folded on the wrong 
side seven -eighths 
of an inch wide on 
each side, and gath- 
ered three-quarters 
of an inch from the 
upper and under 
edges. The fraise 
is trimmed in front 
with a gros grain 
bow and a cross. 
Two inches and sev- 
en-eighths from the 
front edges of the 
fraise set on the 
wrong side a band 
seven-eighths of an 
inch wide and six- 
teen inches long, 
which is trimmed to 
match the fraise. 


Border for 
Lingerie, etc. 
White Embroid- 
ery and Tatting. 


For this border 
work, first, the tat- 
ting with © twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 
80, with one thread 
(shuttle), working 
for the separate fig- 
ures in the middle 
of each scallop as 
follows: One ring of 
4 ds. (double stitch ; 
that is, one. stitch 
left, one stitch right), 
eight times alter- 
nately 1 p. (picot), 
2 ds., then 1 p., 4 
ds.; close to this 
work two rings like 
the preceding, but 
in each of these, in- 
stead of working the 
first p., fasten to the 
last p. of the preced- 
ing ring. Tie the 
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ends of the thread together and fasten them. For the tatted row 
on the outer edge of the border, beginning in the hollow between 
two scallops, work + one ring of 3 ds., three times alternately 1 p., 
8 ds. ; close to this work one ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 
1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., then tie the ends of the thread together so 
that the two rings come opposite each other, and cut off the thread. 
With a new thread work one ring of 4 ds., fasten to the third p. 
of the second ring, 7 ds., 1 p., 4 ds.; after a thread interval of the 
requisite length work one ring of 4 ds., fasten to the 
p. of the preceding ring, seven times alternately 2 
ds., 1 p., then 4 ds. ; after a thread interval of the 
requisite length work 
one ring of 4 ds., fast. 
en to the last p. of the 
preceding ring, eight 
times alternately 2 ds., 
1 p., then 4 ds.; al- 
ways after a thread 
interval of the requi- 
site length work four 


anp Lace CoLuar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see 
description in Sup- 
plement, No. XIIL. 













Fig. 2.—Gymnastic Suit ror Girt FROM Fig. 2,.—LINEN AND Lace 
8 to 10 Years OLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] Unpver-SieEve.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Sup- 
ment, No. XL, Figs. 36-44. plement, No. XIII, Fig. 46. 


rings more like the last, 
then one ring like the 
fourth ring and one ring 
like the third ring, and 
cut off the thread; re- 
peat from *, but al- 
ways, instead of work- 
ing the second p. of the 
second ring, fasten to 
the last p. of the last 
ring in the preceding 
scallop. After finish- 
ing the tatting, transfer 
the design of the border 
to batiste, baste the lat- 
ter and the tatted figures 
on paper or linen, observing 
the illustration, darn the ba- 





outlines of the design, at the 


Bivue Gros Grain anp SILK 
Tuite FRrRatse. 


Fig. 2.—Marie Antorsette Ficuvu.—Backx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 34 and 35, 
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separate parts in button-hole stitch, satin stitch, 
and knotted stitch. Separate the embroidery 
from the foundation, and cut away the material 
underneath the tatted figures, observing the 
illustration. 





LONG AGO. 
By JOHN FRASER. 


Buive was the sky above our head, 
And green the grasses under foot, 
The flowers their sweetest perfume shed, 
And blushed the rose from stem to root, 
What time we wandered, hand in hand, 
By country lanes and fragrant walks, 
In that dear, dim, enchanted land 
Of love and light and happy talks— 
The land, you know, 
Of Long Ago, 
Where you were belle and I was beau. 


The sunniest smile, the bonniest face, 
That ever flushed at touch of lip, 
The queenliest form in all the place, 
Beyond a hope of rivatship, 
The neatest foot that ever brushed 
The dew from off the mountain heather, 
Were thine, Clarette, what time we crushed 
The purple grapes of life together— 
That time, you know, 
Long, Long Ago, 
When you were belle and I was beau. 


Well, well! how fast the years have rolled! 
"Tis more than thirty, dear, since then, 
And you—ahem!—are stout and old, 
And I, the goutiest of men. 
We have been all these years apart— 
You did me cruel wrong, Clarette— 
But still a fluttering at my heart 
Attests I do not quite forget 
The love, you know, 
Of Long Ago, 
When you were belle and I was beau. 





ONE-NINTH OF A MAN. 


HE fact is, Gus,” said my friend Vande- 

water, in reply to some confidential be- 
wailing on my part, ‘you're neglecting to in- 
vest a splendid capital! If I had a presence like 
yours, I'd take advantage of it to do away with 
the want of money at once and forever. I'd 
marry money, and enough of it to make the fu- 
ture plain sailing. Do you suppose nature gave 
you these advantages to let them rust in idle- 
ness? Don't hide your gifts in a napkin, my 
boy; make use of them while you may; strike 
while the iron’s hot—in other words, marry 
money while you're young and handsome and 
attractive !” 

I blushed with some kind of a feeling, a mix- 
ture of offended pride and abased consciousness 
that a sneaking idea of this kind had already en- 

my head, of a desire to take advantage of 
it, and an ignorance how to go about it. 

But Van helped me out. 

**There’s my cousin Gertrude,” he said ; ‘‘ she 
isn’t a bad-looking woman. She's high-bred, 
you know, and all that sort of thing —high- 
nosed too, for that matter, but not a bad- looking 
woman. Nothing will do for her but a tip-top 
appearance, majesty of form, grace of demean- 
or, plenty of style, and all that. I'm afraid she'll 
be taken in some time with the outside gilding, 
and marry some of these chaps always prowling 
around women with money. 

I looked at Van and burst out laughing. 

‘Well, but you're a gentleman, Fithian. 
Hang it! if a man’s a gentleman, he can afford 
to do any thing. I happen to knew she looks 
upon you with decided favor, and I don’t mind 
confessing I'd like the arrangement myself. You 
see, it’s a great deal for me to feel that I can 
trust Gertrude’s happiness in your hands.” 

I knew what Van meant. He was working 
hard for a perennial fountain as a resource on 
desperate occasions. But the best advice isn’t 
always free from selfishness; perhaps a goodly 
quantity of this modicum lends strength and 
flavor to the persuasion, as it certainly involves 
earnestness and sincerity. 

Long after he went away that night I thought 
of the project, and by dint of severe necessity 
and weighty prejudices persuaded myself that the 
sweet outflavored the bitter; and perhaps it was 
the best, if not the only, way out of my present 
difficulties. 

Resolving upon immediate action, I went to 
work on the following morning with an ardor 
worthy of a better cause. 

My first visit, of course, was to my tailor. I 
was indebted to this worthy tradesman for the 
biggest part of the grace and elegance so pathet- 
ically referred to by Vandewater, and was per- 
fectly well aware that without his aid and art 
the fine castles reared during the preceding night 
would tumble ingloriously about my ears. I al- 
ready owed him a large sum of money, the very 
immensity of which gave me courage to ask for 
more. If he had been induced, I argued, to ad- 
vance so much capital with scarcely a chance for 
interest alone, how much easier it would be to 
secure more when I was fully determined upon 
improving the lucky elements which nature and 
himself had thrown in my way ? 

I found him in rather a gloomy humor, and 
his remarks were very depressing. 

“The fact is,” he said, “I’m tired of it. 
There's got to be a stop somewhere, Mr. Fith- 
ian. Me and family is coming to ruin if this 
goes on much longer. It’s riot at home and it’s 
riot abroad, and flesh and blood can’t stand it. 
We've got to take a back seat, me and my fam. 
ily, while folks that we dress from the skin out 
look down on us, and shove us farther to the 
wall. If they see us at the opera or at church, 
they're blinder nor bats, and walk right ovor us ; 





but, Lord! Lord! how clever int are when | 
they come to the store!” 

I gathered from these remarks that my worthy 
patron had ventured into society lately, and had 
naturally come to grief. 

‘*When you get tired of beating about the 
bush, Bigby,” I said, ‘‘ I'll be glad to know 
what’s amiss. If it’s the old thing about the 
money, I can’t help you, though I have a capital 
chance of getting out of trouble if you'll hold on 
awhile; but it it’s any thing else, I'll do my best 
to explain it.’ 

‘It’s that there charity concert, then,” he 
said, indignantly. ‘‘ Me and my wife and dangh- 
ter we went there the other night, and Hattie, 
she was monstrous taken with a young gentle- 
man a few seats ahead of us. I don’t deny he 
always does honor to the clothes he wears, and 
never did I see a finer fit than that there purple- 
black o’ yours—but, Lord, J couldn't catch his 
eye, though I told Hattie I knew him well; he 
looked every where, from the stage to the moon, 
but J couldn't catch bis eye. It’s a small matter 
to be civil, Sir, when it’s cheap and wholesome— 
it wouldn't ‘a done a bit o’ harm to have given a 
friendly nod or so, and it 'd ’a pleased Hattie most 
wonderful.” 

‘* Why, heavens and earth, Bigby !” I exclaim- 
ed, ‘*I declare to you I didn’t see you, upon my 
honor! I never caught a glimpse of you—I'd 
have been glad to recognize you, of course !” 

‘** Fine words don’t butter no parsnips,” said 
the sulky merchant. ‘I don’t care a button for it 
myself, but it ’d ’a been a feather in Hattie’s cap !” 

** Well, come now, Bigby,” I continued, some- 
what touched by this paternal affection, ‘‘ the next 
time you go out, let me know, and I'll be on the 
qui vive. I declare I'll do the fair thing by you 
and your family—but to the business in hand.” 

Then I plunged into an ambiguous account of a 
project I had for helping both him and myself, 


‘referred largely to my exalted family, and the 


immense influence my position in society lent to 
our scheme. I soon succeeded in winning him 
over to an unlimited credit for knightly armor 
in the coming contest. 

‘**] don’t deny,” said the large-hearted knight 
of the shears, ‘I’m proud of you. ‘There ain’t 
a thing you put on but gains by it somehow or 
other. I made up a bit o' that there French gray 
for Moffat, and he just degrades it, that’s what 
he does! There ain’t no more style about him 
than there is in an elephant; but I'll wager any 
thing you'll look like a prince in it. I'll make a 
single- ‘breasted cut- raway of it, and we'll just try 
it, that’s what we'll do! 

Bigby grew happy, almost exultant, while he 
Was measuring me. 

** What it is,” he said, *‘ to have such a figger 
as yours! Never an inch change, more or less 
—it might be set up for a model!” 

These preliminaries arranged, it was compar- 
atively easy to go on. I had convenient access 
to the circle which Miss Vandewater adorned, 


and was always heartily welcomed by its seclu- | 


sive and somewhat unattractive adherents. I 
became sorely surfeited by high teas, high church- 
es, high noses, and high prices. After enduring 
this altitude for a considerable length of time, I 
suffered as all travelers do when they get out 
of their natural orbit—I found it hard to draw 
breath, and became dizzy and decidedly exhaust- 
ed. I began to long for a change; I yearned 
for an opportunity of leaving these dry and arid 
heights for the Arcadian simplicity of the green 
and fertile valley. This opportunity presented 
itself at the hands of my worthy patron, Bigby. 
He became terrified to find that [ was fast losing 
flesh, and looked with vivid apprehension to the 
imminent danger of a necessity for padding. 

**Once commence that, Mr. Fithian, and the 
Lord knows where it ’Il stop. There’s them that 
wears bales of it, and it must be most awful in 
the hot weather. Then you see, again, it plays 
the very deuce with light materials. It won't 
do, Mr; Fithian ; you'll have to tone up.” 

** But how to do it, Bigby, that’s the question. 
I'm afraid I'm booked for a declivity.” 

** Not a bit of it. Just you try something. 
See here! would you mind doing me a favor ? 
It’s a big thing to ask of you, Mr. Fithian. I 
know it’s a little out of your line, but you'd 
oblige me.” 

“If it’s any thing that lies in my power,” I 
replied, warmly, ‘‘ I’M be glad to do it. Heaven 
knows you've been generous enough with me.” 

** Well, it’s just to run out some evening to 
my place to dinner. I've got a light wine there 
that’s the best tonic in the world. You might 
see how you liked it, and if you could stand it 
I'd send you a dozen bottles or so. Will you 
come, Mr. Fithian? I'll take it kindly if you 
would,” 

“* Why, of course I will, Bigby, and right glad- 
ly too, L assure you. When shall it be ?” 

“* Any time; the sooner the better. The train 
leaves at five.” 

I heaved a long sigh. I was sorely tempted 
to close in with the offer in spite of an engage- 
ment of an eleemosynary character with Ger- 
trude. But I declined. ‘‘No, Bigby,” I re- 
plied, faintly, *‘ not to-night, thank you ; but to- 
morrow I'll come out to your place, and we'll 
try that light wine of yours. 

“I was glad afterward I resisted the temptation, 
for there was a cold glitter in Miss Vandewater’s 
stony eyes and a compression about her thin 
lips that forbade trifling of any kind. 

** An exalted and unselfish character, Augus- 
tus,” said Miss Vandewater—and you can see by 
her calling me My my first name how intimate we 
were—‘‘ has its first interest in benefiting the hu- 
man race, ‘To see these dear young faces beam- 
ing with delight, to behold these youthful forms 
clothed with comfort and warmth, and be aware 
that my hand plied the needle in their behalf, is 
happiness enough for me.” 

It was pleasant to hear that somebody had 
enough of happiness, for I never saw a more 
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miserable and dejected group than that composed 
of the children attached to the St. John’s Mis- 
sion and their patrons. I, myself, felt that I 
couldn’t get lower in the scale of felicity, al- 
though a cadaverous-looking gentleman had for 
forty minutes by my watch held forth upon the 
awful miseries that awaited us all in eternity. 
When he had concluded, and Miss Vandewater’s 
severe phaeton drew up to the little iron door of 
the school, when we were securely fastened in 
this grim and heavy vehicle, and impelled slowly 
in the direction of a melancholy Lenten meal at 
the house of the heiress, I felt that my career was 
finished, that no light wine, however brilliant its 
qualities, could save me from eternal padding 
and eternal woe. 

Buffeting with a fierce and bitter wind on my 
way home that night, reaching my rooms to find 
there no fire, and a vulgar perseverance on the 
part of my landlady for money, I plunged be- 
neath the bedclothes with the firm conviction 
that nothing, however terrible, in the future could 
equal the miseries of the present, and that the 
sooner life was over in this mundane sphere (as 
Gertrude was fond of calling a, to me, once jolly 
world) the better for Augustus Fithian, Esq. 

I concluded not to go out to Bigby’s, not to try 
any light wine, but to let a vile and vindictive 
fate do its worst in my behalf. 

But I awoke to a bland spring morning. April 
had stolen in upon March, and brought with her 
balmy air, sunny skies, and the songs of a few 
dissipated bluebirds that had preferred the city to 
the suburbs. There was something exhilarating 
in this sudden warmth and brightness that melt- 
ed the soul of my long-enduring and justly ex- 
asperated landlady. The muffins were actually 
hot, the coffee fragrant and mellow, the beef- 
steak rich and succulent. I carefully avoided 
Gertrude and the St. John’s that day, nursed 
the faint ray of hope and joy that had sprung up 
in my despondcnt breast, and reached the five- 
o'clock train for Bigby’s with something of my 
old appreciation of life. 

Just as we were about starting, and I lingered 
on the platform to finish my cigar, [ was posi- 
tively startled by a vision of loveliness, in the 
shape of a school-girl, making frantic efforts to 
catch up her skirts and bundles and run for the 
train, She was within a few feet of me when 
the whistle sounded, and puff went the engine. 
A look of absolute despair shadowed all her 
young beauty. She stretched forth her hands 
with a gesture of entreaty, and her blue eyes fill- 
ed with vexatious tears. I was immediately op- 
posite her, and, flinging away my cigar, I held 
forth to her a helping hand. She leaped trust- 
fully forward, was caught in my arms, and land- 
ed safely on the platform. 

**Now that you are safe,” I said, “I am 
shocked at the risk you ran. Never do that 
again, I beg of you; it might have cost you your 
life.” 

**Oh, don’t regret it,” she said; ‘‘I am so 
glad. ‘There is no train after this one till late at 
night, and papa would be so frightened.” 

As she spoke she looked up in my face with 
the most innocent smile in the world. I had 
procured her a seat near the cold, rayless stove ; 
and if the weather had been wintry, the warmth 
of that smile would have heated the stove, would 
have radiated the car. All heaven was in her 
eyes, they were so bright and blue; there shone 
in them so much of feeling, of joy, of candor; a 
vivid color flamed in her cheeks, glowed in her 
lips. She was like a scarlet cloak in a wintry 
landscape, and rested the eye that looked upon 
her. 

I made an effort to engage her in conversa- 
tion, but in her slight and cold reply I saw an in- 
surmountable objection to chance acquaintances, 
She spoke no more, nor smiled, save at some 
happy fancy of her own, but tapped nervously op 
the window-pane, and watched eagerly the van- 
ishing landscape. As I looked at her I fancied 
what that home must be to which her desires 
and fancies flew, and sighed to think how far 
above my reach were these domestic joys that 
clung to this fair young creature before me. 
“* Ah,” thought I, ‘‘if she were only Gertrude, 
how delightful would be the path through duty to 
pleasure !” 

While all these thoughts ran rapidly through 
my head the train also hastened on, and present- 
ly stopped at the station which Bigby had told 
me was a short ride from his house. 

To my immense delight, the fair young stran- 
ger gathered up her bundles, and went before me 
to the door. I leaped from the car, held out 
my hands to her, but she threw herself into a 
pair of sturdier arms than mine; and looking in 
the face of this intruder, I found it the honest, 
beaming face of Bigby himself, my magnani- 
mous tailor! 

He lifted her from the ground in his close ca- 
ress ; then looked over at me with the happiest, 
the fondest, the most exalted satisfaction I ever 
saw in any one in my life. 

Oh, the delicious sensation of finding myself 
close by her side in the comfortable little carry- 
all! The evening sky was rosy red, all the way- 
side hedges were budding afresh in the glad new 
spring, multitudes of birds swung and swayed in 
the dry stems of the trees, and daisies, white and 
red, studded the wide green pastures. 

Whether it was really that light wine of Big- 
by’s, the capital mechanism of Bigby’s chef de 
cuisine, the combination of happy faces and light 
hearts, a bunch of violets in a Venetian vase, the 
delicious coffee the comely Mrs. Bigby dispensed 
after the meal—whether it was each or all of 
these, the dinner was perfect. We spent the 
night in mild but paradisaical dissipation. We 
had a little music, some of Hattie’s Italian, to 
please her mother, a few ballads for her father, 
and any thing and every thing for me. Any 
thing short of a fugue of Chopin’s or the severity 
of the old masters was a rest to my musical ex- 
perience. 











Then I talked to to Bigby, or rather he talked to 
me, of rural life and its surroundings—his lots 
and lands, shrubberies and young orchards; and 
I secretly grew glad to think that in some quar- 
ter, however problematical it seemed to me, he 
must reap the honest reward of his labors. With 
a little more light wine, and lighter biscuits, 
made by the pudgy, dimpled hands of handsome 
Mrs. Bigby herself, the evening ended. é 

As I went down with my worthy host in the 
morning, I promised him I would visit him oft- 
en. And I vowed in my heart it should be very 
often. 

A tailor, and the daughter of a tailor! Yes, 
even so; what mattered it? She might have been 
the offspring of a prince, and at all events it was 
the first oasis in my desert of a life, and I needed 
to lie down in the shadow of a rock for rest. 

So commenced for me & dual existence. I 
paired it off pretty equally—went out to Bigby’s 
by day, and to Gertrude’s by night. I began to 
look upon Hattie as my sister and Gertrude as 
my betrothed, and made all my arrangements to 
suit these affinities. I admired Hattie, I con- 
fided in her, and informed her of the snares and. 
deceits that lay in wait for her in that world 
upon the threshold of which she stood wondering 
and charmed. Whereas with Gertrude I strove 
to infuse in my manner that tender solicitude 
that betokened the lover. I, perhaps, was not 
so successful in this latter role as the former ; but 
let any one undertake this dual existence, and 
he'll find out how difficult it is to keep the two 
characters from infringing upon and mingling 
with each other. 

The Rev. Mr. Cavendish was one of the agents 
the gods chose for my discomfiture. The man 
was detestable tome. I abhorred his long-drawn 
sighs and penitential sniffle ; the cut of his cleric- 
al coat was an abomination to me, and his neck- 
cloth, never properly folded, jarred upon my sen- 
sitive taste. It had become a positive bore to 
find him so often with Gertrude, bending upon 
her a similar regard to that with which a wily 
boa-constrictor envelops his prey. He had per- 
suaded her that her knowledge of crayons would 
be of use in drawing the plans for the new chap- 
el, and he remained many hours with her, their 
heads almost touching, their hands in close prox- 
imity over these wretched drawings. I decided 
when we were married I would try to convince 
Gertrude that her forte lay not in architecture. 

But I was not prepared to say that I cared to 
have the nuptials hastened—in fact, the subject 
was very distasteful to me. Bigby had main- 
tained a commendable reticence with regard to 
my private affairs, and it was only in the bosom 
of his delightful family I could forget my cares 
and the unhappy future in store for me. As 
Gertrude was desirous to have the foundation for 
the new chapel laid before we were married, and 
numerous parish duties weighed heavily upon 
her, I was delicate about intruding upon her val- 
uable time. But the Bigbys were always at 
leisure: of course Bigby himself was engaged 
the greater part of the day down town, and Mrs, 
Bigby was busy superintending her household ; 
but Hattie had plenty of time to spare, and was 
too young to go into society. I had told Bigby 
that the closer he adhered to his own private cir- 
cle the better it would be for a girl so young and 
impulsive as Hattie. So I was a little annoyed 
when he told me he thought of taking his wife 
and daughter to another of ‘‘them there charity 
concerts,” 

‘You do very wrong, Bigby,” I said, reprov- 
ingly. ‘* Hattie will be sure to attract idle at- 
tention, and I think you'll regret “" 

‘* Pooh, pooh! Mr. Fithian,” said the good- 
natured father; ‘‘ we can’t keep her in a glass 
case, you know.” 

‘* Would to Heaven we could!” I groaned, and 
went in search of her. 

I found her wild to go. We were in the sum- 
mer-house, and those little octagon-shaped box- 
es force people into close proximity. She had 
never been so beautiful. In her white dress, 
with a tear in each of her soft blue eyes, she was 
the embodiment of womanly loveliness. 

** Please let me go!” she said, with her white 
hands clasped entreatingly. 

I moved toward her, impelled by a strange 
magnetism. I was dazzled, confused, bewil- 
dered. 

‘“Why do you ask me?” I stammered. 
my consent necessary to your happiness ?” 

** Yes, yes,” she murmured ; ‘* I could not en- 
joy it otherwise!” She stopped and drew a long, 
breath. I felt it on my cheek, and a sweet rapt- 
urous conjecture was suddenly conceived in my 
heart. I sank back, overwhelmed with the con- 
viction that I loved her with a mad, ungovern- 
able ardor. 

A dim sense of disaster spoiled the dawning 
of my first passion. 

She looked at me with a sudden fear. 

“* T have wounded you,” she whispered, 
that isenough. I will not go!” 

**You will!” I cried; ** you shall! 
me, Hattie. I love you, child!” 

‘Then 1 took her in my arms and kissed her, 
and went rapidly out of the summer-house. But 
before I went home it was arranged that she 
should go with me to the concert, poor old Big- 
by giving a wondering but bland consent. 

I determined, upon reaching my lodgings, to 
send a little note to Gertrude, stating my inabil- 
ity to be with her on the night of the festivity, 
but found upon my table a note from her. I 
opened it with languid interest ; bat upon read- 
ing the first few lines I threw it down and walk- 
ed madly across the room. Her note contained 
a request that I would attend her to a concert 
given for the benefit of the St. John’s Chapel. It 
would be immediately under the auspices of the 
Reverend Cavendish, she added ; and that I must 
be aware of its charitable intent and purposes 
when she mentioned this name to me. 

This concert was the very one for which Big- 
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by had procured tickets, and to which I was 
pledged to take Hattie. 

I sank into a chair, and supported a dazed 
and bewildered brain with my trembling hands. 
Whatever was to be done must be done quickly, 
as the night of the concert was close at hand, 
and it was certainly out of the question that I 
could go with either party. 

With a sort of consciousness that the task I 
was about to perform was neither an easy nor a 
delightful one, I seized a pen, and wrote thus to 
Hattie: 

“ My pear wittLe Hatriz,—In spite of all our hopes 
and plans, I can’t take you to the concert. A big gob- 
lin has stepped in and upset every thing. I can't tell 
you how inconsolable I am. Go with your papa and 
mamma; but look straight on the stage, and don't, 
with your rare loveliness, attract vulgar attention. 


“Yours jealously, 
“ Aveustus Frruray.” 


Then, with a heavy sigh, putting aside this lit- 
tle missive, I wrote thus to Gertrude : 


“My near Gertavpe,—I find it quite pe ame to 
‘© with you on Thursday evening. An unpleasant but 
Ce perdiee obstacle forbids. 
“Yours always, 
“Avevstus Firntan.” 

Night was already upon me when I had finish- 
ed writing. Hurrying the two notes into envel- 
opes, directing them with scrawling precipitation, 
and giving them into the landlady'’s hands to 
post, I threw myself on my bed without lighting 
my lamp. I ly hour after hour tossing, think- 
ing, wondering. One thing was certain, my 
honor was pledged to Gertrude, but my love to 
Hattie, and there was more of love than honor 
about me just then. I turned coldly from a se- 
vere appeal on behalf of expediency and Ger- 
trude, and plunged headlong into a delicious rev- 
erie of love and Hattie. Not a wink of sleep 
did I get till the morning sun streamed coldly 
and accusingly through my window; then in sheer 
fatigue I fell into a profound slumber, and never 
awoke till noon. =~ 

Accompanying a late matutinal meal there 
came what seemed to a voluminous post. 
There were letters and letters! I-opened a pro- 
digious envelope directed in Gertrude’s severe 
Italian hand, ‘There fell to the floor my missive 
of the night before. What did it mean? I 
opened and read her explanatory note : 

“Mr. Frratan,—I return you the letter to your friend 
Hattie which you misdirected last evening. I bope 
you will keep the ag t that I unconsciou sly 
interrupted, and will be able to protect her rare love- 
liness from the vulgar attention you so much deplore. 

“ Respectfully, Gertrupe VANDEWATER.” 

After recovering from this thunder-bolt of 
justice, I took up Hattie’s little note, which con- 
tained these few but terrible lines : 





“Dear Mr. Frratan,—I understand now why you 
were unwilling I should go to the concert. AsI must 
not be an unpleasant and imperative obstacle to you, 
I shall never see you again. Aattiz Biesy.” 

I took up my hat and went out without know- 
ing exactly why, and found myself presently at 
Gertrude’s house. The blinds were partly closed, 
but under the curtain I saw the clumsy ties of 
the Reverend Cavendish almost touching the 
slippers of Gertrude, and all four feet were under 
the table laden with architectural drawings. 

A sudden impulse of rage seized me; I ran 
up the steps and pulled loudly at the bell. The 
servant only half opened the door. 

‘* Miss Vandewater is not at home,” he said. 

I handed him my card, and beckoned to him 
to take it within. Something in my face made 
him obey. He went in with it, but came out 
again almost immediately with thé card in his 
hand. 

‘*Miss Vandewater is not at home,” he re- 
peated, in that dry, hollow voice peculiar to the 
Vandewater household. 

I plunged madly down the steps and made my 
way homeward. My landlady called to me as I 
was going up the stairs that somebody was wait- 
ing in my room forme. ‘‘ He would insist upon 
going up and waiting for you,” she said. ‘‘ You 
see, Sir, people must be seen sometimes.” 

She thought it was a dun, and so did I. I 
was prepared to throw an importunate creditor 
over the balusters, and went boldly into the room. 

In an arm-chair near the fire sat Bigby ! 

‘**T've come to talk to you,” he said. 

** First of all, Bigby,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you must 
understand that I love your daughter Hattie.” 

Bigby almost fell out of his chair. He stared 
at me open-mouthed. I saw from his face he 
was in complete ignorance of every thing ; but I 
went on, nevertheless : 

‘*T love her to distraction. I never loved any 
woman before, and I never will again. I want 
you to tell her so, Bigby, for of course I sha'n’t 
see her.” 

‘**T won't do nothing of the kind,” said Bigby. 
‘“What do you mean by saying you love one 
woman, when you're going to marry another ?” 

‘I'll never marry Miss Vandewater, Bigby. 
That's all broken off.” 

Bigby fell back in his chair. 

‘* Broken off!” he gasped, ‘‘ when I’ve had 
my men working night and day on them there 
clothes of yours !” 

‘*T can’t help that, Bigby. I know I’m a ru- 
ined man as far as those things are concerned ; 
but it’s out of the question. I wouldn’t marry 
her if I could, and I couldn’t if I would.” Then 
I told him every thing. 

‘*'Them there clothes of yours ‘Il be all out of 
fashion,” he said, mournfully, when I had con- 
cluded. 

“*T won't need them, Bigby. 
to the mines.” 

Bigby gazed musingly in the fire. 
twice he turned and looked at me. 

‘“‘If a woman’s good enough to love, she’s 
good enough to marry, ain’t she, Mr. Fithian ?” 
he said at length. 

** Unquestionably, Bigby.” 
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**T adore her, Bigby ; I—” 

** And you think she’s fond of you ?” broke in 
the old gentleman. 

‘*I—I hope so. I earnestly believe she is.” 
*¢ And if I gave her to you, Mr. Fithian—and 
you know how much store we set by her—and 
if my wife and me never would lay a straw in 
your path, and would keep from troubling you 
all we could, would—would you give me your 
honor as a gentleman, Mr. Fithian—as a gentle- 
man, mind—you'd do your best to make Hattie 
happy ?” 

You see, Bigby’s idea of a gentleman was 
something of an antithesis. 

I took his shaking hands in mine. 
But what does it matter what I said? I had al- 
ways been fond of Bigby. I respected him now 
more than any one I knew; Mrs. Bigby was the 
handsomest woman for her age I ever saw; and 
as for Hattie—you all know how I felt about 
Hattie. 


I said— 


Some weeks after I met Vandewater. He 
shook hands with me reproachfully. 
**T couldn't help it, Van,” I said. ‘‘I de- 


cided to marry for love.” 

**Hem!” said Van, with a cynical smile— 
**let me see. I think old Bigby must be worth 
in the neighborhood of half a million of dollars.” 





FIFTH STORY WONDERS. 





THE GUTTER RAG TAKES A LIFE COMPANION. 


OU needn’t think that gutter rag has finish- 

ed its travels because it is made into nice 

white paper. Far from it! At this point in its 

history it has a short rest merely before taking 

a traveling companion, and going on with its 
journey. 

What sort of a companion should you suppose 
a sheet of white paper would like? Something 
nice and white and dainty like itself? 

Well, I don’t know what the paper would se- 
lect, if it had the choice, but the companion that 
men select for it is black and sticky; and once 
bound together for life—married, you may say— 
they are a thousand times more valuable than 
before. Instead of being mere white paper and 
sticky black ink, they become dear friends and 
companions to men aud women, as well as to 
girls and boys. 

Don't you love your books? Of'course I don’t 
mean your study-books—you're too young to love 
them much yet—but your story-books? And 
wouldn’t you like to go to a printing-office and 
see how the types that were made in the fifth 
story and the paper and the ink are put togeth- 
er to make a book ? 

You'd never think they were making books if 
you went into that long, light room, with a droll- 
looking frame standing by each window, and be- 
fore each frame a man at work. 

You’d never guess what he was doing, his 
hands fly so fast over the frame. But go nearer, 
and see what a funny frame it is, fall of tiny box- 
es, each half full of type. On he goes, snatch- 
ing a type from this box, and then from that, so 
fast you can hardly count them. 

He don’t look at them either, but just stands 
them up in a sort of box he has in his left hand, 
while he all the time looks at a strip of paper 
stuck up on the frame before him. That strip 
of paper is his ** copy”—that is, the story as the 
author wrote it—and the workman is setting it 
up in type, that is, copying in printing-type ev- 
ery letter, comma, or other mark on the paper. 

The box into which he puts the type is just 
the width of the columns in the book he is mak- 
ing. When it is full he lays it on a bench, lifts 
out the square block of type, and stands it on a 
long, shallow sort of trough, where it stands safe- 
ly. As soon as there’s enough on the trough 
(‘‘ galley,” the men call it) to make a page of the 
book, he puts at the top of it the number of the 
page, and the name of the book, or of the chap- 
ter. This is called the ‘‘running title.” Then 
he ties a cord around the block of solid type as 
it stands, and he can carry it about if he wishes. 

Having tied up as many blocks of type as there 
are pages to a sheet—which depends on the size 
of a page, you know—he stands them in their 
places so as to leave margins between .them, 
puts an iron frame over them, and wedges them 
tightly in their places. Then they’re ready for 
the printer. 

There are several ways of printing, from the 
old-fashioned hand-press to the lightning steam- 
press that takes the roll of damp paper at one 
end, and throws out the sheets, printed on both 
sides and cut apart between the sheets, and so 
fast you can hardly count them. 

It would take a whole book to tell about the 
printing-press. Indeed, there have been a great 
many written on the subject; so if you want to 
know all the particulars, I refer you to the wise 
books, while we go on with our story of the book. 
For however it is done, the process of printing 
consists merely of putting ink on the types, and 
pressing them on the paper. 

The type-setters work so fast they are apt to 
make mistakes, and sometimes, they do say—but 
I think it must be a slander—that authors write 
so indistinctly that their manuscript can’t be read. 
Dreadful mistakes somehow occur in setting up 
type; so before they print the book it is neces- 
sary to see that no mistakes are left, no letter 
out of place, and none standing on his head as 
if he was a circus performer. 

It would be an awful bother, you know, to ex- 
amine that frameful of type letter by letter; so 
they print off a copy on a sheet of paper, and then 
all the blunders come to light. . 

Now comes hard work. Somebody—they call 
him a proof-reader—must take that sheet and 
correct every error; that is, he must mark the 
corrections on the margin. He has a boy to 
read the manuscript while he corrects. 





** And you love my Hattie, vou say ?” 


‘This boy is called a reading-boy, and he’s the 
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funniest reader you ever heard. He wouldn't 
stand 100 in your school, for he reads the words 
as though they had no meaning, naming every 
punctuation mark, and stopping for nothing. 

Often there are two or three boys in one room 
reading as fast as they can at the top of their 
voices, and each proof-reader works steadily 
away undisturbed by the confusion around him. 

If you should happen to go into such a place, 
you'd feel as though you wanted to put your 
hands over your ears and run before you lost 
your wits. 

When the errors are corrected on the paper, it 
is sent to the type-setter, and he corrects them 
in the type. Loosening the type so he can get 
out the troublesome letters, he takes a bodkin 
or other sharp tool, and commencing at the top 
of the page, he takes out and puts in and cor- 
rects every error. 

Then he takes another proof, and the proof- 
reader goes over it again. After this it is sup- 
posed to be correct, and is ready to print. 

If it is to be electrotyped, as many magazines 
and papers are, it goes to that fifth story we told 
you of before. 

Putting the type back into the cases, ‘‘ dis- 
tribnting,” as they call it, is as funny to see as 
‘*setting up.” The type being washed clean 
from ink, the workman takes up a handful on his 
‘*rule,” takes a word or so in his fingers, looks 
to see what it is, and then jerks the letters off into 
their proper boxes faster than you can spell the 
words. He can distribute eight or ten thousand 
in an hour. 

Now you must admit we've got our new pair 
fairly joined for life, past the power of any thing 
to separate, and they’re not mere white paper 
and printer's ink —they are the guardians of 
ideas. They have charge of the wisdom of the 
ages, and it is for them to preserve it safely, and 
carry it down to our children—that means you. 

In old times it was not such a short work to 
join these two for life. In the first place, there 
was no printing-press ; in the second place, there 
were no type. 

Every book was a separate work. Often a 
man spent the leisure of a whole life making one 
book. Not writing it, mind, but merely putting 
it into the shape of a book. 

You can hardly imagine how it could take a 
lifetime, but that’s because you haven't seen the 
books. 

In those days, you must know—if you don't 
already—many a man was a knight, prowling 
around the world in search of adventures, or a 
monk, dreaming his life away in a monastery. 

Books were rare and precious, and it was the 
favorite employment and only delight of these 
learned recluses (that means only shut-up wise 
men) to copy and ornament books. 

To their loving labor we owe rare treasures of 
books that I hope you'll see some day when you 
travel about the world. 

They had no type, as I said, so every word 
and every letter had to be printed with a pen. 
The capital letters at the beginning of chapters 
and paragraphs were beautifully painted in colors 
and gilt, and all through were scattered lovely 
little paintings instead of the engravings we have 
in our books. 

No wonder it took a man a lifetime to make 
one, and no wonder, when done, it sold for a 
small fortune. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
FTER all, where is found the most real 
comfort—in a good city home, or in the 
crowded hotel of a fashionable watering-place ? 
It is all very nice if you ee to be one of the 
early season comers at the hotel, and can secure 
a choice and tolerably airy room, or if you have 
such an abundant supply of the “almighty dol- 
lar’? that you can afford to pay extra for com- 
mon comforts, and fee a score of servants to se- 
cure necessary attendance. But if you make 
your appearance with the midsummer “rush,” 
and can not show a lavish purse, you must put 
up with what you can get, and be very thankful 
that you can get any thing. The smallest room 
in the topmost story is assigned you with the 
air of a great favor conferred ; the least desirable 
seat in the dining-room is the ‘‘ only one disen- 
gaged, and ‘‘ there will not be any to-morrow.” 
ou don’t feel comfortable at the manner in 
which these immense favors are bestowed upon 
you, when you pay the regular price for good 
accommodations. You survey your room with 
discontent, missing the abundant water, the 
gas, the luxurious bed, the easy-chair, and most 
of the comforts to which you have been accus- 
tomed. Well, what are the compensations for 
these losses? Truly that depends upon your 
own individual tastes. There is a great crowd 
of elegantly dressed people, all trying to have a 
good time, and some of them succeeding—if you 
enjoy crowds. There are usually good dinners— 
if you understand the secret of obtaining them. 
There are evening hops—if you are fond of dan- 
cing in August. But we incline to the opinion 
that in the “‘ height of the season’’ common peo- 
ple who have strayed into fashionable resorts 
ong for home, wherever that home may be. 
To enjoy thoroughly a visit to Saratoga, New- 
port, Long Branch, Niagara, and a dozen other 
places which are all delightful in themselves, 
one must take the time when ‘all the world 

and his wife’? have not gone thither also. 





The **HuguenotSchool,”’ at Wellington, South 
Africa, conducted on the general plan of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, has already received forty 
more applications than the accommodations ad- 
mit. A preparatory school is soon to be opened 
there, under the charge of a former teacher at 
Mount Holyoke; and two other graduates of 
the same institution are about to engage in the 
work of teaching in the vicinity of Cape Town. 
So the education of girls is progressing in Africa. 


The markets abound in red and yellow bunches 
of delicious bananas. This fruit is chiefly im- 
ported from the West Indies, from Aspinwall, 
and from the countries adjacent to the Isthmus 
of Panama. The red banana comes principally 
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from the island of Cuba, and when fully ripened 
is of finer flavor than the yellow; but it is also 
more expensive to import and to handle. The 
bunches’ of the red variety seldom have more 
than seventy bananas on a single stalk, while 
there are frequently from: 150 to 200 on the yel- 
low, which come chiefly from the Isthmus of 
Panama. Bananas imported into this country 
are cut when green, and ripened ertificially after 
they reach New York, or whatever place may be 
their destination. 


A traveler in Egypt and Palestine remarks 
that there is an entire absence of cheerful song 
among the children of those countries. He 
never heard the sound of music in the streets 
or houses of Jerusalem. 





Report says that the beach at Long Branch 
has not for years been so safe and so pleasant as 
it is now. The storms of last winter leveled 
the sands. A novel feature is the new bathing- 
house, one hundred and twenty feet long and 
thirty-six wide, where one may enjoy either a 
warm or cold sea bath. The building contains 
eighty rooms, half of which dre for ladies. The 
water is pumped by steam through a pipe, which 
extends five hundred feet into the ocean. 





The arrangements at the Anderson School on 
Penikese Island are much improved since last 
year. The new buildings are in every respect 
comfortable for the reception of the students, 
and the laboratories have been supplied with 
every thing necessary. 





The National Training School of Cookery is 
now fairly established in London. It has a local 
habitation at South Kensington, and the Duke 
of Westminster sanctioned it lately by presiding 
over its regular official gathering. Lectures on 
cookery have been given—interesting and in- 
structive ones; but cookery is a practical art, 
and it is designed to prepare a certain number 
of young women to instruct the common people 
how to cook beef and mutton and other good 
material without waste. A class for this pur- 
pose has been formed, and Lady Baker has con- 
sented to act as lady superintendent. A suitable 
kitchen is to be built, and all necessary arrange- 
ments made to carry forward the enterprise. 





From the Glen House, the nearest hotel to 
the White Mountain peaks, the ascent of the 
mountain is made by rail. The train goes up in 
the morning, and the visitor may obtain a fine 
view from the summit, and a dinner at the Tip- 
Top House. The Twin Mountain House is 
about ten miles from the dépét of the White 
Mountain Railroad. The Profile House lies in 
the Franconia Notch, at the foot of Cannon 
Mountain; while the Crawford House is situ- 
ated nearly at the foot of Mount Crawford. So 
there are plenty of hotels to accommodate the 
visitors to this romantic region. Itis not worth 
while to take many elegant garments to this 
hifh latitude; but it is very essential to be pro- 
vided with an abundance of warm clothing. 





A San Francisco journal gives the following 
figures concerning the great Palace Hotel now 
in process of erection in that city: 

“There are 700 rooms in the house; 370 bay-win- 
dows; the dining-room is 50 by 150 feet; accommo- 
dation is afforded for 1200 Lae gk there are five ele- 
vators for guests, servants, and baggage ; seven stair- 
cases besides; ceilings 16 feet high; halls 12 feet 
wide; in case of fire there are four miles of hose; 
100,000 gallons of water on the roof; the main central 
court measures 152 by 84 feet; 30 miles of pipes; 360 
employés; the building requires 20,000,000 brick; of 
cement, 16,000 barrels; the cost of ground, building, 
and furniture will be $2,750,000. Opening day, August 
1, 1875.” 





That physician understood that children must 
be nourished who, when asked what two chil 
dren died of, replied, ‘‘ Croton milk.”’ 





Audubon met his wife in one of his bird 
hunts, wooed and won her, and she became a 
real helpmate, encouraging him in his research 
es, and aiding him in every way in his life work. 


Lake Monomonock is situated partly in New 
Hampshire and partly in Massachusetts, in the 
towns of Rindge and Winchendon. It covers 
an area of 2500 acres. <A short time ago a float- 
ing island made its appearance in the northern 
part of the lake. It was about five acres in ex- 
tent, the soil was firm, and the surface covered 
with vegetation, including three or four hun- 
dred trees. One night the island took a little 
excursion down the lake; but after traveling a 
couple of miles it returned to its former loca- 
tion. It is supposed that this tract of land was 
originally a part of Winchendon, and was de- 
tached from its natural abiding-place by a strong 
wind. Apparently the island is enjoying its 
summer vacation most thqroughly. 





On the authority of a Virginia paper it is 
stated that one Mrs. Shepp is now living in the 
Massanutten Mountain, near Keezletown, in that 
State, who has reachéd the advanced age of one 
hundred and twenty. She was married in 1774, 
and her husband has been dead about sixty years. 
It is furthermore stated that the old lady’s mind 
is clear, her sight good, and that she does the 
work of the family she lives with, and also her 
own sewing! 





Last season the books of the Fort William 
Henry Hotel, on Lake George, registered some 
thirty-seven thousand names—a fact which 
shows the immense amount of transient travel 
in the vicinity of that beautiful lake. 


Aerophore is the name of a new life-saving ap- 
paratus, especially designed to enable the work- 
man or miner to labor safely among foul gases. 
It is so arranged that the wearer is supplied with 
fresh air, and that none of the surrounding at- 
mosphere can enter his lungs. It is thought 
that it will prove of great utility. 





Early in May, among the higher Sierras, at an 
altitude of about 4000 feet, a glorious crimson 
spike of flowers may be seen forcing itself 
through the snow lingering about the pine for- 
ests. It is the exquisite ‘“ snow-plant,” and pre- 
sents a beautiful contrast to the whiteness of 
the snow and the dark green of the pines. It is 
known to botanists as a parasite, as it attaches 
itself to the roots of other plants, and conse- 





quently is incapable of cultivation. 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Gros Grain anp Brack anp Wuite Lixen Lawn Dress. Fig. 2.—Biack Gros Grain anp Brack anp Wuire Linen Lawn Dress. 
Front.—(See Fig. 2.] Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III., Figs. 12-14*, 14°. 
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MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY. 


HS are the families that keep birthdays! 
The habit of congratulating each other when 
these anniversaries come round, and of prepar- 
ing little gifts and pleasant surprises in anticipa- 
tion of the day, do much to brighten the life of 
the household, and to promote love and good- 











surprise their parents on their birthday or mar- 
riage anniversary, while the parents, on their 
side, never fail to connect each birthday of their 
children with some pleasure that will be a happy 
memory in after-life. In the pretty picture il- 
lustrated on this page we see one of these family 
celebrations. The children have clustered about 
their mamma’s chair, and are overwhelming her 


THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


HE first inquiry of the tourist at Mount Au- 
burn is for the grave of Charles Sumner. 

Let me direct you to the spot: follow Central 
to Walnut Avenue, on which you will keep, with- 
out turning, until you come to Arethusa, the last 
path but one before you reach the southwestern 
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fresh greensward. Looking upon its smooth 
surface, the fact of mortality seems the one 
overpowering certainty in the universe. Re- 
membering the beauty, the culture, the patience, 
the truth, the unselfish heroism, and the lofty 
achievements of those grand men and women, 
the almighty ‘‘Come forth” of the Master at 


| Bethany could not make the assurance of immor- 


ane — 








will among its members. Our practical nation 
has far too few holidays, and in the absence of 
national feasts it behooves each family to have 
festal days of its own, and to celebrate all the 
anniversaries which form epochs in their happi- 
ness. We know of families where the children 
spend weeks in rehearsing little plays, operas, or 
concerts, arranged by themselves, wherewith to 


MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY. 


with kisses and congratulations. Indeed, she 
can hardly breathe, we suspect, under the press- 
ure of the chubby arms that are clasped tightly 
around her neck, and the rosy fingers that are 
vigorously tugging at her hair. But she realizes 
that these exuberant demonstrations are the over- 
flow of her children’s love, and begins the new 
year happily amidst the caresses of her darlings, 


boundary of the cemetery. 


The Sumner lot is 
the second’ on the left as you enter Arethusa 
Path, and you will notice the number 2447 on | 
one of the small granite blocks which mark its | 


limits. It is overshadowed by the spreading 


branches of a large nut-tree, and the only mound | 
visible is over the grave of the great statesman, | A third son rests in another State ; 








tality more triumphant. This small uninclosed 

space contains, from a family of eleven persons, 

the graves of father, mother, three daughters, 

and two sons; yet they are not all here, for 
“Cruel ocean has his share.” 


and the 


although seven dreamless sleepers lie beneath the | fourth daughter, the last and youngest of that 
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uatcliless family circle, weeps, but not hopeless- 
ly, on the far-off Pacific coast. 

The father, Charles P. Sumner, was born in 
Milton, Massachusetts, in 1776. He was favor- 
ed of the Muse, and received numerous testi- 
monials of the ‘“‘honor” his poems conferred 
upon the “‘ literary character of Harvard Uni- 
versity,” from which he was graduated in 1796. 
His poetical calent never forsook him, and it was 
in reference to it that, many years later, Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, then Mayor of Boston, called 
upon him at a public dinner as ‘‘ the Sheriff of 
Suffolk—the only sheriff, except Walter Scott, 
born on Parnassus.” 

Mr. Sumner was a successful lawyer, though 
he never practiced extensively, an eloquent ora- 
tor, and in politics a Jeffersonian Democrat. 
He was distinguished for fine manners, patriot- 
ism, and integrity. During the fourteen years 
preceding his death, in Boston, in 1839, he held 
the office of Sheriff of Suffolk County. He 
had from his youth strong philanthropic convic- 
tions. Soon after he left college he made a 
voyage to the West Indies. The vessel in which 
he was a passenger stopped at Hayti. At an en- 
tertainment given on Washington's Birthday, to 
which the Americans were invited, young Sum- 
ner was called upon for a toast. He gave ‘ Lib- 
erty, equality, and happiness for all men.” The 
sentiment gratified General Boyer, who pre- 
sided, and who afterward became President of 
the republic, so much that he invited him to take 
the post of honor at his side. These words from 
the father of Charles Sumner, at whose bier 
Hayti was so sincere a mourner, seem like a 
prophecy. 

The memory of the mother, Mrs. Relief Sum- 
ner, who was of a fine old Plymouth County 
family, brings a thought of the home in Han- 
cock Street, literally furnished with pictures, and 
abounding in souvenirs of foreign travel. It 
was a fitting frame-work for this stately lady 
of the old school. Tall and slender in figure, 
with keen black eyes, she was, like Charles Sum- 
ner, who strikingly resembled her in mental and 
fhoral characteristics, undemonstrative to cold- 
ness in manner upon a short acquaintance. But 
those who learned to know her well found that 
the depth of her affections was equal to the vigor 
of her intellect, which remained unimpaired till 
her death, in 1866, at the age of eighty-one years. 
She followed the exciting political events in the 
country with minute and discriminating interest. 
She bore her afflictions with a fortitude that al- 
ways reminded me of a Spartan matron; yet [ 
remember the emotion she could not suppress, 
although she strove to speak calmly, when she 
told me that in old age, approaching the grave 
as she felt herself to be, and with only two of 
her nine children living, she yet preserved the 
curls which, as a proud and happy young moth- 
er, she had cut from the heads of her beautiful 
babes. 

“* My sisters,” said Charles Sumner to me 
about two years before his death, ‘‘ were Matilda, 
Jane, Mary, and Julia” (Mrs. Dr. Hastings, of 
San Francisco), ‘‘of whom the latter alone sur- 
vives. was of very great beauty. Nevér 
did I see a more beautiful person. My brothers 
were Albert, George, Henry, and Horace—all 
gone but myself. Horace’s loss in the ship Eliza- 
beth, on Fire Island, near New York city, in 1850, 
appears in the memoir of the Marchesa d’ Os- 
soli, Henry died in Orange, New Jersey, and 
was buried there by his widow, who survives 
him. Albert and his wife and daughter were 
lost in the Lyonais, a French steamer bound for 
Havre, which went down after a collision in Oc- 
tober, 1856.” 

Of the three sisters referred to, who all died in 
early womanhood, and are buried in the family 
lot at Mount An)-arn, Matilda was the twin sister 
of Charles Sumner. The remains of the two 
sons lost at sea were never recovered. Albert, 
who was more domestic in his tastes, more de- 
monstrative in expressions of affection, and more 
careful of her needs than either of her other 
sons, was his mother’s peculiar darling, and al- 
though she lived ten years after his death, she 
never fully recovered from the shock. Horace, 
who was born in Boston in 1824, and educated 
in the High School of the city, was a young 
man of great purity and promise. He went 
abroad for his health, as it was feared he was 
sinking from the disease which had proved fatal 
to his sisters, consumption following typhoid fever. 
He remained a year in Italy, and was returning 
with renewed strength for the duties of life, when 
he met death within sight of the home lights. 
I never saw Henry Sumner, but his photograph 
indicates a fine intellect and intense affections. 

George Sumner, widely known as a lecturer, 
and equally distinguished for practical business 
talent, profound studies, brilliant accomplish- 
ments, and winning social powers, was one of 
the most remarkable men of modern times. 
He was born in Boston in 1817, and educated 
in the High School of that city. He entered 
the counting-house of Samuel C. Gray, a mer- 
chant of Boston, and at the age of twenty-one 
sailed as supercargo of one of his vessels for St. 
Petersburg. He had business relations with the 
great house of Stieglitz, and the old baron, who 
was the head, congratulated him on his con- 
duct of the affairs intrusted to him. He soon 
disposed of the cargo, sent the ship home, and 
for the next sixteen years devoted himself to for- 
eign life and travel. In the first volume of 
Homes in the New World, page 248, Miss Bre- 
mer gives, with the names of her American au- 
thorities, an account of the presentation of an 
acorn from Mount Vernon to the Czar Nicholas 
by George Sumner. The account is incorrect. 
It represents young Sumner to have been an ill- 
dressed, ignorant, uncouth lad, whereas he was 
fastidious in his toilette, and even in youth ele- 
gant and imposing in manner. I will give you 
the correct version of the story, as it now lies 
before mz in the handwriting of Charles Sum- 
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ner. It has additional interest from the fact 
that Admiral Possiet, of the suite of the Grand 
Duke Alexis in his recent visit to this country, 
gave to the Massachusetts Historical Society in 
Boston a twig of the Russian oak which grew 
from the Mount Vernon acorn presented to the 
Emperor Nicholas by George Sumner. 

It seems that shortly before Mr. Sumner left 
this country he visited Mount Vernon, and gath- 
ered acorns from the oak near the tomb of Wash- 
ington. While in St. Petersburg the idea of 
otfering one to the Emperor occurred to him. 
**The offer,” says Charles Sumner, ‘‘ was well 
received. Somebody from the Emperor sought 
him, and finding him curious about schools and 
other institutions, every thing of the kind was 
opened to him. On presentation to the Emper- 
or, he was received with especial cordiality, and 
was invited to visit the Empress and the princess- 
es, her daughters, when a curious conversation 
occurred about Mrs. Trollope. Afterward, at 
some reception, the Emperor distinguished him 
among the circle, and asked him if he could 
speak Russ. He replied, ‘ A little.’ ‘Give me 
an example,’ said the Emperor, to which George 
replied in Russ, ‘God save the Czar.’ This re- 
ply, from a youth, pleased Nicholas and his 
courtiers.” 

He was ever after the gift of the acorn under 
the friendly patronage of the Czar. He went 
with the Russian fleet around the Black Sea, 
and made an excursion to the Caucasus. He 
was intimate with the tutor of the present Czar 
Alexander, who told him that the establishment 
of trial by jury and the emancipation of the serfs 
were the two great reforms which he constantly 
urged his pupil to adopt when he should become 
emperor, and I have no doubt that Mr. Sum- 
ner'’s conversation stimulated him to more stren- 
uous efforts in the same direction. Mr. Sumner 
became familiar with the literatures, govern- 
ments, and celebrities of the Old World. De 
Tocqueville declared that he ‘‘ knew the differ- 
ent parties and politics of Europe much better 
than any European.” He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Baron Humboldt. The following letter, 
written when Humboldt was seventy-six and 
George Sumner but twenty-eight years of age, 
shows the high regard in which this veteran 
scholar held the attainments of the young Amer- 
ican. 

“T am very culpable toward you, monsieur—culpa- 
ble toward a traveler whose conversation, animated, 
varied, spirituelle, has left on me an impression which 
will not soon be effaced. 

“The King of Prussia not arriving on the borders 
of the Rhine before the month of August, I have un- 
expectedly received orders to reyoin my King on ‘the 
historic hill of Sans Souci.’ I write these lines in all the 
horrors of a departure and of prosaic packing. 

“The critical remarks which you have been so 
as to communicate to me on Aliacus, Gerson, Oviedo, 
and eee Columbus are very precious to me; 
and if, notwithstanding the imprudence of the Cosmos, 
which I have taken upon my feeble shoulders, I am 
able before my death to publish the last volume of m 
History of the y of the Fifteenth Century, } 
shall profit by the no’ which I owe to you. 

* But what I have more at heart is that you should 
enrich the literature of your noble country by pub- 
lishing fragments, at least, of your travels. I do not, 
however, ask this except on the condition that you re- 
main most faithful to the sentiments of Liberty, to 
which many of your countrymen seem to be —<— 
indifferent, either from the influence of social life in 
Europe, or under the —— of exaggerated fears of 
radicalism. I desire in your work, by the side of 
a love for the whites, some complaints at the fero- 
cious legislation of the Slave States. 

“ Receive, Fin you, sieur, the exy of 
the high consideration which I entertain for you. 

“A, Humpowpt. 





“Pants, May 19, 1845. 
“ Monsieur Grore® Scere (of Boston), 
418 Rue St. Honoré.” 

While in Holland Mr. Sumner examined with 
great care all documents relating to the Pilgrims, 
and embodied the result of his researches in a 
very remarkable paper, entitled, ‘*‘ Memoirs of the 
Pilgrims at Leyden,” which is now in the ar- 
chives of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Boston is the only city in the Union in which 
there has been an unbroken series of Fourth-of- 
July orations from the first anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence until the present 
time, and an invitation to address the citizens 
and municipal authorities on that occasion is 
considered an enviable distinction by the first 
scholars of the commonwealth. The oration 


delivered by Charles Sumner in 1845, entitled | 


‘*The True Grandeur of Nations,” established 
his fame. George Sumner’s address was deliv- 
ered on July 4, 1859. It was a cyclopedia of 
information, and was, withal, a stern protest 
against the apathy and corruption of the coun- 
try at one of the most critical periods of our 
history. 

This effort gave him an American reputation, 
and proved that in his sojourn among monarch- 
ies and empires a belief in republican institutions 
had been to him ‘‘the Lord’s song in a strange 
land.” It was no mere compliment, but a pro- 
found conviction, that prompted the toast at the 
Faneuil Hall dinner, following the public serv- 
ices, which declares that “his eloquent address 
adds fresh laurels to the name of Sumner, already 
twice distinguished, by his father and brother, in 
the roll of Boston orators.” 

Personally George Sumner was under rather 
than above medium height, and of a compact 
figure. He was a dark, full-bearded man of 
magnetic and courtly presence, with a singularly 
beautiful voice, which was heard to best advan- 
tage in recitations from his favorite poets. He 
was one of the most versatile and unselfish of 
men. He labored for others in so many hidden 
ways that the worth of his services in the cause 
of humanity, science, and art can hardly be over- 
estimated. Among his unaccomplished plans 
was the purpose to write an account of his for- 
eign life, which would have been an invaluable 
and many-sided contribution to literature. 

His death, of psralysis, in Boston, in 1863, at 
the early age of forty-six, was caused by an in- 
jury received while caring for the wants of the 
soldiers in camp near the city, It was sadly 





prematuré, and must be counted among the cost- 
ly sacrifices of the war. 

The brilliancy of his intellect, the strength of 
his will, and the endearing qualities of his nature 
were never more conspicuous than during the 
gradual decay of his bodily powers, and his brave 
but unavailing conflict with disease, And at the 
last, when neither will nor skill could prolong 
that noble life, the King of Terrors seemed to 
feel the charm of that rare spirit, and approach- 
ed him gently. Ona calm October day he died 
without a struggle, and after his world-wide wan- 
derings he sleeps in Mount Auburn, where 

“From his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 


“Tis little, but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest, 
And in the places of his youth.” 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


Amusements in the Black Country.—Retrograde Leg- 
islation.—A Flying Man.—A new Matrimonial Con- 
nection. 

CURIOUS piece of newspaper literature 
is at present engrossing the gossips of the 
town, a phrase which in this case does not, as 
usual, signify the tenants of our drawing-rooms 
and clubs, but every grade of London society. 

It has been mentioned in the House of Com- 

mons, and forms the topic of every public-house 

parlor, ‘The circumstances are briefly as fol- 
lows: The habits and manners of our ‘* Black 

Country”—where the coal and iron come from 

—have long been notorious for their brutality, 

and the Dazly Telegraph has lately sent thither 

a special commissioner to discover whether these 

pitmen and their wives and their bull-pups are 

really as black as they have been painted. The 
very first picture that he has given us of the 

amusements of the locality is a description of a 

man-and-dog fight. It took place in a cellar at 

Hanley, near Birmingham. The spectators were 

pit lads, and a very low type of ‘‘ swells.” The 

competitors were a bull-dog called Physic, of 
great size and strength, and a dwarf called Brum- 
my, very much like Victor Hugo’s Quasimodo 
or Dickens’s Quilp, but four and a half feet high, 
yet with huge head and ears, and with long, 
hairy arms, terminated by enormous fists. This 
creature was stripped to the waist, when it was 
made clear from his many wounds—which “ look- 
ed like pieces bitten out of a dirty apple and put 
back again”—that it was not his first conflict of 
the same nature. Both brutes were then fast- 
ened, each to a staple in the wall, with a certain 
measured length of tether, and the combat began. 
‘The man-brute was only allowed to use his fists ; 
in case the dog should *‘ pin” him, as it is called, 
he was to cry out ‘‘ I’m done” in acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. ‘The dog was to be held defeat- 
ed if he failed, from the sledge-hammer blows 
of the man, to come up to time and renew the 
struggle, beyond the space of one minute. ‘The 
dog's owner attended to his wants with a basin 
of vinegar and water and a sponge, and the man- 
brute’s backers provided him with brandy. The 
details are too terrible for me to recount, but 
they are described with such power that the nar- 
rative reminds one of Victor Hugo himself at 
his ghastliest—as in the siege of the tower in his 

Ninety-Three. Suffice it to say that the dog's 

object was to tear the dwarf to pieces, and the 

dwarf’s object was to stun the dog; and that in 
the end the man-brute overcame his antagonist. 

What concerns us all, of course, is the fact that 

such a debasing scene, including the worst feat- 

ures of a dog-fight and a prize-fight, could have 
occurred in England—even in its Black Coun- 
try—in the year of grace 1874. All society rose 
en masse to express its horror; and in reply the 
Mayor of Hanley has written to the Home Sec- 
retary to say that ‘‘ he has made the most search- 
ing inquiries, and has come to the conclusion 
that the thing has never occurred at all.” ‘This 
has given us all a second sensation ; for, although 
in the famous case of its Khiva correspondent 
the Daily Telegraph was certainly imposed upon, 
that circumstance was only likely to make it the 
more careful for the future; while “‘ the income 
of an embassador,” which Mr. Sala (who is one 
of them) has declared it gives to its special cor- 
respondents, seems to put it out of the question 
that a writer should be so blind to his own in- 
terests as to have thus deceived his employers. 
He has replied to the Mayor, stating his readi- 
ness to be examined by a competent tribunal, 
and so the matter stands; and in the mean time 
the dwarf and the dog are becoming household 
words with us. If the thing did not occur, the 
confidence of the public will be so much shaken 
in the Telegraph that the large sum which in 
concert with your New York Herald it is to pay 

Stanley for his expedition to Africa to complete 

the work of Livingstone bids fair, I should im- 

agine, to be almost thrown away. In any case, 

it is a very curious incidént in newspaper litera- 
ture. 

Scarcely less astounding than a man-and-dog 
fight, as an illustration of retrograde civilization, 
is the bill passed last night by our House of 
Commons for the reversal of the whole educa- 
tional policy of the last government. All vested 
interests, all abuses, all religious monopolies, are 
once more to resume their sway in our endowed 
schools, and every stumbling-block in the way 
of success to the Dissenter or other Non-conform- 
ist is once more to be placed in his path. The 
details would not interest you; but the effect 
here is much the same as it would be among 
yourselves if your Senate should decree to-mor- 
row the revival of slavery, and should extend 
the working of that institution to the Northern 
States. For the first time since his great defeat 
Mr. Gladstone has lifted up his voice against this 
high-handed act of power. ‘* Hitherto,” said he, 





‘* whatever has been once decided, whatever has 
once taken its place in the statute-book, or has 
been adopted in an administration, no feelings 
of party and no vicissitudes of majorities and mi- 
norities have been allowed to draw the nation into 
the seductive paths of retrogression.” But now, 
it seems, we are about to have inaugurated a sys- 
tem of reversals and reprisals. 

You doubtless remember the story of the phi- 
losopher who thought a horse could be kept upon * 
nothing, and brought down the diet of his steed 
to a straw a day, and who “‘ would, without doubt, 
have made him a very rampageous and spirited 
animal after all,” only he dropped down dead ; 
and something of the kind has recently taken place 
with respect to one of our aeronauts. A scien- 
tific gentleman called De Groof has long cher- 
ished the idea that he could fly. He had invent- 
ed a machine which is attached to a balloon, and 
made of silk and cane—a sort of glorified para- 
chute with wings—and in this he has been up in 
the air once, and descended safely from a height 
of 500 feet. He advertised himself the other 
day to descend 5000 feet, and so he did—but 
unhappily he broke his neck. People say it 
served him right, because he ought to have be- 
gun to fly from below ; it was ‘‘ beginning at the 
wrong end,” etc., etc. However, for my part, I 
regret his fate, for he was a plucky fellow, and 
deserved success. The curious part of the af- 
fair is that, the weather being fine and calm, not 
only was the balloon observed by hundreds of 
persons, but the conversation between De Groof 
and the aeronaut was overheard. ‘‘ Take me to 
the Thames if you can, because I can swim.” 
“Take me to Hyde Park, because it is a fine 
open space.” And then, when that failed, ‘‘ Drop 
me in the church-yard”—which (very consider- 
ately) he did. At the inquest the aeronaut did 
not remember these things, and seemed to be very 
much surprised at the knowledge exhibited by 
earthly witnesses of this last conversation. It 
would form a ghastly chapter for a novel of life 
in the upper circles (of the atmosphere). 

The eccentricity of this adventure reminds me 
of a charming anecdote communicated to me by 
a commissioner of lunacy. He had been accus- 
tomed to see a certain insane gentleman for some 
years, who had nothing very mad about him ex- 
cept the notion that he could fly, and on asking 
him how matters were with him on his last pro- 
fessional visit, was informed that he (the mad- 
man) had been lately married. 

“Oh, indeed !” said he, ‘“‘ and may I ask who 
was the lady ?” 

‘* Well, the fact is, Sir” (this in a whisper), 
‘* she was the devil's daughter.” 

This was a striking communication, but com- 
missioners in lunacy are not easily put out. 

**T hope you are happy,” said the commis- 
sioner. 

“Oh yes; she and I get on together well 
enough. But, between ourselves, J don't like the 
old people.” 

This is wit in a mad-house: let me now tell 
you a jew d'esprit in a court of law—the best, 
perhaps, of the many that have been attributed 
to the late Lord Chancellor Westbury. He was 
adjudicating upon a swindling company, called 
the North British Bank, the affairs of which were 
being wound up, and it came out in the evidence 
that—probably to please the North Britons—the 
proceedings of the company had been opened 
every day with prayer. 

‘* What, was there a chaplain ?” inquired his 
lordship. 

‘*No, my lord,” replied the witness ; ‘‘it was 
the chairman of the board who always said 
‘ Let us pray.’” 

‘* Then I suppose he spelled it with an ¢,” said 
Westbury. R. Kemate, of London. 








LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Acrnor or “TAKEN at THE Foon,” “ Srranorns 
an» Prieaimes,” “ Avrora FLoyp,” ete. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Ay, so delicious is the unsating food, 
That men who might have towered in the van 
Of all the congregated world, to fan 
And winnow from the coming step of Time 
All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime 
Left by men-slugs and human serpent 
Have been content to let occasion die, 
Whilst they did sleep in love’s Elysium.” 

Frora was established in a new home, the 
lodging which Mrs. Ollivant had chosen in obe- 
dience to her son’s telegram. 

She had not made by any means a bad selec- 
tion; and even Flora, to whom all the outer 
world wore a mournful, empty look, as if nature 
had assumed one pervading tone of melancholy 
gray—even Flora confessed that these apart- 
ments in Kensington Gore were very nice, and 
that the view of the Park from the drawing-room 
windows was pretty. But in her heart of hearts 
Flora felt that she would have preferred Fitzroy 
Square. She would have found a mournful con- 
solation in looking out of the window and re- 
membering how many times a day she had seen 
Walter pass—in conjuring his shadow out of 
empty air, and fancying she saw him go by. 
She liked to feed her grief; she petted it and 
made much of it, took the skeleton out of its 
hiding-place every night when she was alone 
and fondled it, and fell asleep tearful, with the 
bony creature in her arms, and hugged it in her 
dreams. 

Before her father she affected serenity, or even 
cheerfulness. She ministered to him, she talk- 
ed to him, walked in Kensington Gardens with 
him, though the placid beauty of those groves 
and lawns and still smooth water was loathsome 
to her. She never forgot Dr. Ollivant’s warn- 


ing: if she wanted to preserve her father’s life, 
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to lengthen his days, she must not afflict him by 
the knowledge of her misery. She must lock 
the door of her heart’s secret chamber, and pre- 
tend to forget. 

Mr. Chamney had been to Fitzroy Square, 
and had made all possible inquiries about the 
missing painter. Walter's landlady had received 
no tidings of him. ‘There were his goods and 
chattels, his easel, his unfinfshed pictures—pic- 
tures that were to have brought him fame—just 
as he had left them. His desk, his books, his 
pipes, his foolish little extravagances—emblems 
of youth and folly—all undisturbed. Had he 
lived, he would surely have claimed these things, 
which seemed a part of himself. 

Mr. Chamney went down to the City and 
saw Mr. Maravilla. He too had received no 
tidings. 

‘* Haven’t seen him for three months,” said the 
ship-broker; ‘‘lets his money accumulate. He's 
been getting ten per cent. out of the Sir Galahad 
—lucky fellow. Every thing Ferguson touched 
always turned to gold, and I suppose it’s the 
same with his nephew.” 

“*T wish I could find out what has become of 
him,” sighed Mark; and then told the story of 
Walter Leyburne’s disappearance. 

** Odd,” said Mr. Maravilla, ‘* but perhaps not 
so bad as you think. A young man’s escapade, 
very likely. He may have had his reasons for 
keeping out of the way.” 

**T hope not,” said Mark. 
him dead than a deceiver and deserter. I be- 
lieve he loved my little girl, and that nothing 
less than death could have parted them.” 

Mr. Maravilla shrugged his shoulders doubt- 
fully. 

**Young men do such queer things nowadays!” 
he remarked. ‘I always thought young Ley- 
burne was rather wild.” 

Mark Chamney went home sorrowful. There 
was no comfort here for him to take to his dar- 
ling. Happily she seemed to be overcoming her 
grief. She smiled at him with almost the old 
smile. She fed and cherished her birds. She 
sat with an open book before her sometimes, 
and appeared to read. It was only Dr. Ollivant’s 
watchful eye which noted how rarely she turned 
the leaves, how vacant was the gaze she fixed 
upon the lines. 

Dr. Ollivant spent all his evenings at Ken- 
sington. He altered his dinner hour from half 
past seven to half past six. He cheated himself 
of rest and study, he robbed his mother of the 
society she loved best in the world, for the priv- 
ilege of sitting in the quiet little drawing-room 
in Kensington Gore, watchful, earnest, thought- 
ful, bent on one business, the cure of this wound- 
ed heart. He who knew so much of cardiac 
disease held to the belief that this disease was 
not organic, that the innocent heart might once 
again beat with tranquil pulsation, once again 
find joy in domestic atfection and simple girlish 
epee To console Flora was the task he 

d set himself, and while consoling, to win her 
for his own. Love so real must conquer all 
things, he thought. There should be no foolish 
outburst of passion, like that untimely avowal in 
the Devonian burial-ground. Calm as the mo- 
tion of the starry spheres should be his progress. 
“* Without haste, without rest.” 

His only hope of success was to interest the 
dormant mind, to teach the head to cure the 
wounds of the heart. He observed that Flora 
had fallen into habits of indolence, a pervading 
lassitude, an indifference to all things save her 
father’s comfort and health—habits that were 
strange to that bright, active young life. 

She had never touched pencils or color-box 
since her lover’s disappearance, and Cuthbert 
Ollivant was too wise to counsel a return to the 
old artistic efforts. Gulnare, with her scarlet 
fez and scarlet lips, blue-black hair, and almond- 
shaped eyes, lay buried at the bottom of Flora’s 
deepest trunk, and with Gulnare many a poor 
sketch whose every line recalled the guiding 
hand which had helped her; the bright head, 
with its waving auburn hair, so often bent over 
her shoulder ; the friendly voice that had direct- 
ed and praised. No, Flora would never paint 
again. 

There was a piano in the Kensington Gore 
drawing-room, a Broadwood sent in by the doc- 
tor. But that piano might as well have been a 
dumb-waiter, or a stage piano, innocent of 
strings or hammers. Flora rarely touched the 
keys. How could she sing, when every song, 
every ballad, would have recalled the old happy 
evenings, the life that was fled? Once in a way 
she would play some mournful melody, some 
tender pathetic air of Mozart’s or Beethoven's. 
But the music affected her too deeply, moved 
her to tears. 

The doctor saw that she must have some kind 
of employment, some occupation which would 
beguile her from this brooding sorrow. The 
only question was what form the distraction 
should take. Music and painting were alike 
impossible. If Dr. Ollivant had been a religious 
man, he would have persuaded Flora to go to 
church twice a day, and spend her leisure in vis- 
iting the sick and poor. But religion did not 
form an important part in the doctor's life. He 
went to church once every Sunday, and thanked 
an overruling Providence in a general way for 
his success in life, and he had never gone deep 
enough into theological questions to become an 
infidel. He determined to develop this poor 
child’s intellect, to teach her something. ‘That 
literature which he knew best was for the most 
part classical. He tried to interest her in the 
Roman poets, to open the gates of a new world. 
He proposed to teach her Latin ; a dull, dry busi- 
ness enough perhaps at first, but something for 
her to achieve, difficulties for her to grapple with, 
work to do. 

He brought a translation of Horace one even- 
ing, and read some of the Odes; but before be- 
ginning he gave Flora a vivid sketch of the 
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Horatian period, the world in which the poet 
lived and moved; described those wondrous 
cities, villas, gardens, fountains, chariot- races, 
gladiatorial combats ; brought before her all the 
glory and brightness of old Rome, and then read 
the purest and best of the Odes. 

** He does not seem to have been happy,” said 
Flora, noting the minor strain in the music. 

** Perhaps not, according to a young person’s 
notion of happiness. He knew the world too 
well not to know that kind of happiness to be 
purely mythical, fabulous as that picture of life 
before Pandora opened her casket. But if not 
happy, he was wise. He knew the limits of 
man’s capacity for joy, and made the most of 
lite.” 

‘*T like his poetry, but I don't like him very 
much. Was he young and handsome ?” inquired 
Flora, with languid curiosity. 

‘* Not always,” answered the doctor, discreet- 
ly. He was too wise to inform her just yet that 
the bard was somewhat ill-favored, and of a 
stumpy figure. 

‘*Shouldn’t you like to read Horace in Latin ? 
You can have no idea of his power until you 
know the language he wrote in. ‘The best of 
translations is mere jingle compared with the 
music of the original.” 

‘* It doesn’t look very interesting,” said Flora, 
glancing at the doctor’s Latin copy. ‘There 
seemed to be a good many long words ending in 
ibus and que. *‘ But I'll try to learn Latin if 
you like. It might please papa to see me going 
on with my education.” 

‘*Tt would indeed, darling,” cried Mark, who 
understood his friend's motive. 

**'Then I'll bring a Latin grammar to-morrow 
evening, and we'll make a beginning.” 

‘The beginning was made, and with the doc- 
tor’s help was a very good beginning. His log- 
ical brain simplified all details. Flora found 
that there was some interest even in Latin gram- 
mar. Strange as it may seem, she derived more 
comfort from the four conjugations than from all 
the hackneyed consolations that friends could 
have offered. The doctor did his utmost to 
make the road easy—did not bind her down to 
the dry details of grammar, or nauseate her ap- 
petite for knowledge by keeping her too long to 
the slave who shuts the gate, and the citizen who 
cultivates the garden. He gave her a Horatian 
ode almost at the beginning, and by that one 
lyric showed her the genius of the language and 
awakened her interest in the study. 

Even though he saw her pleased and interest- 
ed, willing to labor at verbs and exercises in the 
day, and eager for her evening lesson on Horace, 
he took care not to fatigue her or exhaust her 
interest. 

‘*We will only give Horace two evenings a 
week,” he said. ‘‘ i must find some fresh means 
of amusing you on the other evenings.” 

He brought his books, and taught her a little 
astronomy; awakened the organ of wonder by 
exhibiting to her that wide unknown world of 
the spheres. -Here again her interest was quick- 
ly aroused, for the doctor was no Dryasdust 
teacher. He contrived to enlist her sympathies 
for the mighty host of discoverers, from Ptolemy 
downward. He told her the history of those 
darker arts which mystics and false prophets of 
old time had associated with the starry heavens. 
Knowledge so new beguiled her into temporary 
forgetfulness of that one absorbing sorrow. Mark 
wondered to see her eyes sparkle and her cheeks 
flush when the doctor expounded the strange 
and complex movements of those unknown 
worlds, and revealed to his wondering pupil the 
infinity of distance and time in that undiscovered 
sky. 

‘He was careful not to overtax the young stu- 
dent's brain, yet stretched the cord to its fullest 
tension, knowing that while the mind worked 
the heart must rest, even if that rest were but the 
dull leaden sleep of a heart empty of all joy. 
Not too often did he oceupy her thoughts by that 
most awe-inspiring of all sciences, the study of 
the stars. On some evenings he brought her 
rare flowers, and showed her the mysteries of 
floral anatomy. Once, when he had brought her 
an orchid of peculiar loveliness, a pinkish waxen- 
petaled blossom, like a floral butterfly, she cfasp- 
ed her hands with something of the old child- 
like joyfulness, and exclaimed, 

** Oh, that is too lovely to die unremembered ! 
I must paint it.” 

**Do,” said the doctor, pleased; ‘you can 
not imagine how [ should value such a sketch.” 

Only for a moment had she forgotten.. 

‘No. I shall never paint again,” she said, 
with that quiet sadness which springs from deep- 
est feeling. 


a 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“No tear relieved the burden of her heart; 
Stunned with the heavy woe, she felt like one 
Half wakened from a midnight dream of blood.” 
Frora’s acquaintance with the popular Latin 

poet had only just commenced, when she was 

surprised one morning by a visit from a person 
whom she had never seen before, and whose 
right to approach her was questionable. 

It was a fine warm August morning, and Mark 
Chamney.had gone to the City on business, loath 
to leave his daughter in-doors in such balmy 
weather. 

** You'll go for a walk in the Gardens, won't 
you, my pet, with Tiny? ‘Tiny wants a run.” 

‘Tiny was a miniature terrier, whose feet and 
tail seemed to have been borrowed from his nat- 
ural enemy, the rat. A black-and-tan terrier, 
with a sleek loose skin, whereby he might be 
lifted off the ground without injury to his feel- 
ings—a skin a size and a half too large for him, 
a misfit which was supposed to be a sign of his 
high breeding, as also his damp small nose, and 
the s ness of hair on his small round head. 
This animal Mr. Chamney had presented to his 








daughter as a companion and consoler; and— 
youth is frivolous—there were moments when 
Flora derived comfort from the blandishments 
of Tiny. 

** Very well, papa darling; I'll take a little 
run with Tiny, Good-by, dear. You won't 
walk too fast, or overheat yourself, or sit in a 
four-wheeled cab with both windows open, or go 
too many hours without a biscuit and a glass of 
sherry ?” 

** No, Baby; I'll be as careful as an old wom- 
an. And I hope to be home again between two 
and three.” 

Flora accompanied her father to the hall door, 
nay, to the gate of the little fore-court, and kissed 
him in the face of the Kensington Road, to the 
admiration of some young gentlemen on the 
knife-board of a passing omnibus. And then she 
went back to the empty drawing-room, and 
walked up and down once or twice listlessly, 
and looked out of all the three windows one att- 
er another, without taking the slightest notice 
of ‘Tiny, and felt that life was desolate. 

Happily she had promised to write a Latin ex- 
ercise for the doctor; so, after a little despond- 
ent idleness, she took out her books, pen and 
ink, and began about the hostages, and the 


slaves, and the messengers, and the ships, and | 


boys and girls, and citizens and old men, and 
was soon absorbed in the difficulties of her 
task. 

She was still plodding patiently on, with per- 
petual recourse to her vocabulary, when the 
house-maid brought her a card, a stiff little card 
of that small size which is generally masculine, 
but this card bore a feminine inscription : 


MRS. GURNER, 
LADIES’ WARDROBE, 
11 Voysey Street, Fitzroy Square. 


N.B. Liberal terms given for Ladies’ cast-off wearing 
apparel. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


** An elderly lady, miss, asked to see you.” 

Flora stared at the card with a bewildered air. 
Two words in it awakened her interest—Fitzroy 
Square. Any one coming from Fitzroy Square 
had a claim upon her attention. They might 
tell her something about Walter. 

The faint, faint tinge of slowly returning health 
left her cheeks at that agitating thought. 

‘*T don’t know this person,” she said, ‘‘ but 
T'll see her. You can show her up.” 

Mrs. Gurner appeared presently ; not the ev- 
ery-day Mrs. Gurner of Voysey Street, but a re- 
vised and beautified edition of the same work, 
bound in plum-colored satin. 

Mrs. Gurner had availed herself of her stock 
in trade to prepare for this visit. She wore the 
immemorial satin; the wine stains on the front 
breadth cruelly visible in the garish light of an 
August noontide. Her stately shoulders were 
draped with a French Cashmere, ancient but once 
splendid, the curiously blended hues of its pine 
border subdued by time. Her bonnet was pur- 
ple velvet, with a yellow-tailed bird-of-paradise 
—gorgeous if unseasonable. Her gloves were 
black lace, revealing the lean claw-like hands 
they pretended to cover. She carried that relic 
of dark ages, a black velvet reticule, and an an- 
tique green parasol. 

Thus attired, and feeling herself equal to the 
requirements of Kensington Gore, Mrs. Gurner 


saluted Flora with a stately bend and solemn | 


dip, of the minuet de la cour period. 

** T have taken the liberty to call, Miss Cham- 
ney,” she began, ‘* thinking that, to a young lady 
of your means and position, it might be a conven- 
ience to be able to dispose of your cast-off cloth- 
ing. Articles which you might be tired of, and 
might even consider shabby, would be valuable 
in my business, and I am prepared to give you 
liberal terms for them.” 

** You come from Fitzroy Square, I think,” 
said Flora, looking at the card in her hand. 

** From the immediate neighborhood of Fitz- 
roy Square,” replied Mrs. Gurner, with an air 
of scrupulous exactitude. ‘‘ Voysey Street, a lo- 
eality which, like myself and family, has seen 
better days.” 

** Please sit down,” said Flora, kindly. ‘* What 
made you call on me?” 

Mrs. Gurner smoothed out her plum-colored 
satin before seating herself, glancing compla- 
cently at its purple sheen—a dress which any one 
might be proud of. 

**T had heard of your par’s taking the house 
in Fitzroy Square, Miss Chamney, and of his 
being a wealthy gentleman from the colonies ; 
and it had occurred to me that it was only nat- 
ural you and me should do a little business—ad- 
vantageous to both—relieving you of superfluous 
articles in your wardrobe. Young ladies of your 
ample means take a pleasure in buying new 
dresses, and naturally get tired of them before 
they're worn out. But I put off calling week 
after week, on account of ‘the pressure of busi- 
ness; and when I did call a few days ago I was 
informed by your housekeeper that you was at 
Kensington for change of air. ‘ Well,’ says I, 
‘having set my mind on doing business with 
Miss Chamney, I won’t be firstrated.” So I 
walk down to Piccadilly —a long walk on a 
warm morning—and step into the Kensington 
‘bus ; and I hope, miss, having come so far, you 
won't refuse to do business with me.” 

“*T am sorry,” faltered Flora, ‘but I couldn't 
possibly sell my clothes. I should think it hor- 
rible. When I have done with my things I 
give them away.” 

**To servants and people for whose station in 
life your clothes are not suitable. Have you 
ever reflected how many pretty little things— 
laces and ribbons and so on—you might buy 
with the money you could get for your cast-off 
dresses ?” 

**No,” answered Flora, with a sigh, remem- 
bering what idle frippery ribbons and laces had 


seemed to her since she lost Walter—‘‘no, I | (Mrs. Gurner meant “ susceptible”). 
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shouldn’t care for any thing I bought in that 
way. Besides, I have no occasion to make any 
such bargains. Papa is always ready to give 
me more money than I want.” 

** Ah,” said Mrs. Gurner, with a dismal sigh, 
“that comes of being an only child, reared in 
the lap of luxury. It’s very different for some 
of us.” 

That profound sigh and Mrs, Gurner’s dolefal 
look awakened Flora’s ready compassion. 

**]’m sorry you should be disappointed,” she 
faltered. ‘‘If half a sovereign would compen- 
sate you for your wasted trouble I shall be very 
happy—” 

She opened her purse—a toy of ivory and gold 
—one of her father’s many gifts. 

Mrs. Gurner shed tears. 

**Half sovereigns are not plentiful where I 
come from,” she said, ‘‘and I'll not allow my 
pride to reject your kindness. But I didn’t come 
here wholly on business; there was something 
that lay nearer my heart. I've wished to see you 
this ever so long.” 

**But why did you wish to see me?” asked 
Flora, puzzled. 

Mrs. Gurner shook her head and sighed, trans- 
ferred the half sovereign to an old leather purse, 
sighed again, and shook her head again. 

**It's foolish, perhaps,” she said, in a slow 


| musing way, contemplating Flora’s gentle face 
| with a fixed and meditative gaze, ‘‘ but I had a 


daughter—my only daughter, or at least the only 
girl I ever reared—and she went out to the col- 
onies and died there, young. I've always felt 
an interest in any one connected with the colo- 
nies on that account, and hearing that your par 
had been in Australia— You were born in Aus- 
tralia, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, but I was sent home when I was very 
little. I can’t remember any thing before I came 
to England.” 

** You can’t remember your mar ?” 

**No,” said Flora, sadly. 

**You've got a picture of her, perhaps?” 

**Nq; there is only one in the world, and papa 
wears that in a locket.” 

Again Mrs. Gurner sighed, looked out of the 
window dreamily, as one who looks backward 
through the mist of years. 

** My girl was very pretty,” she said—‘‘a girl 
who might have done well any where—steady 
and clever, and always the lady. She wasn’t a 
Gurner. She was a little in your style; same- 
colored hair and eyes, and such sweet ways—the 
best of daughters. But something happened 
that she took very much to heart—it wasn’t any 
thing that happened to her, poor child, or by any 
fault of hers—and she said, ‘ Mother, I feel as 
if I couldn't breathe in England after that ;’ and 
she went out to Australia with a young female 
friend which was left an orphan, and had a broth- 
er settled out there in the building line. She 
begged and prayed of me to go; but I said, 
‘No, Mary; I’ve my feelings as a mother, but 
I've my son in England, and I can’t cut myself 
in two; besides which, I haven't the constitution 
for the sea-voyage.’ She was a good girl to me, 
was our Mary, and the first money she ever 
earned she sent me half of it, and sent me many 
a little help afterward. But God took her away 
very soon. I never saw her pretty face again. 
Forgive me troubling you, Miss Chamney; but 
it’s a kind of consolation to talk to any one con- 
nected with the colonies.” 

Mrs. Gurner had wept at intervals throughout 
this speech; and Flora had been moved to pity 
for this ancient female, whose plum-colored sat- 
in raiment and solicitations to barter had at first 
disgusted her. Those womanly tears won her 
compassion, and even respect. With quick tact 
she divined that it would comfort this desolate 
old woman to talk to her of her lost daughter. 
She did not pause to consider that Mrs. Gurner 
was an intruder, that her presence in the draw- 
ing-room was a supreme impertinence. She saw 
an elderly woman before her, sorrowful and in 
tears, and her only instinct was to console. 

‘* Where did your daughter settle? In what 
part of Australia ?” 

“She was in Hobart-Town mostly.” 

‘«'That was where my dear mother came from,” 
said Flora. 

‘** But she went elsewhere before she died. I 
don’t remember the name of the place ; my mem- 
ory’s very poor. She married, and had a daugh- 
ter that may have grown up into just such a 
young lady as you.” 

** Don’t you know her? haven't you seen her? 
—your own granddaughter!” 

** No, my dear young lady; there are circum- 
stances—family cireumstances—that have kept 
me and that granddaughter apart; there's com- 
pilations which I can’t explain to a young lady 
like you. But I should feel I was doing that 
dear granddaughter an injury if I obtruded my- 
self upon her and there’s very little good I 
could do her to compensate for that injury, so 
I’ve learned to subsidize my own feelings, and 
keep aloof from her. But it struck me one day 
that it would be a comfort to me to see you, be- 
ing almost similarly circumstanced ; so I made 
bold to join business and a grandmother's feel- 
ings, and came down here to call upon you; and 
1 hope you'll forgive me, Miss Chamney.” 

**T don’t think there’s any thing for me to for- 
give,” said Flora, gently; ‘‘I feel truly sorry 
for you, strangers as we are,” 

‘* Strangers—yes, to be sure,” murmured Mrs. 
Gurner, dabbing her tearful eyes with a ragged 
Valenciennes-bordered handkerchief, whose cor- 
ner exhibited a coronet. 

**T can feel for your regrets, for I have had a 
great sorrow myself lately,” said Flora, mourn- 
fully. 

** Ah, my sweet young lady, the world’s full 
of sorrow ; even the rich can’t always escape it, 
though they come off light in many things; and 
at your age the heart is acceptable to suffering” 
** Might 
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it have been an unhappy attachment ?” she in- 
quired, insinuatingly. 

**We have lost a dear friend, papa and I,” 
faltered Flora. 

**Dear, dear! Lately dead, perhaps?” 

** We do not even know if he is dead. Some- 
times I try to hope that he is still living, and that 
he will come back to us some day. We only 
know that he is gone.” 

**Very sad,” sighed Mrs. Gurner, contem- 
plating Flora with an inquisitive eye. ‘‘ Buta 
young lady with your advantages, beauty, and 
wealth has no call to fret for the loss of one 
friend or for the falsehood of one friend. The 
world is full of friends and lovers for such as 
you.” 

Flora looked grave, and felt that she had al- 
lowed this plum-colored person to go too far. 
She began to wonder how she was to get rid of 
Mrs, Gurner, who showed no signs of departure. 

** Lor, my dear young lady,” that matron be- 
gan, with a philosophical air, ‘‘if you only knew 
how little good there is in young men nowadays 
—how much badness and double-dealing, and 
selfishness and mercenaryness—you'd never fret 
after one of them. A person in my station, a 
person that has been brought up as a lady and 
been drifted down in the world, sees behind the 
scenes of life. I’m sure there’s a young gentle- 
man I used to see a good deal of a month or so 
ago—quite the gentleman in most of his ways, 
though lowering himself to the level of a pack of 
artists about our neighborhood—quite the gen- 
tleman, affable, free with his money, a young 
man one couldn’t help liking, but hollow—noth- 
ing genuine in him—all ginger-pop.” 

Flora looked pained, embarrassed, played with 
her exercise-book, and glanced beseechingly at 
Mrs. Gurner, as much as to say, ‘‘ Please go:” 

*“* Perhaps one didn’t ought to expect stability 
of character from an artist,” mused the intruder; 
**a man whose mind was given up to the last 
picture he had in hand.” 
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Flora looked up, pale and startled, as if the 
world held only one painter. 

** But when a young man comes in and out of 
your place, and makes himself at home with you, 
and is friendly and pleasant, it’s hard to shut 
your door upon him. ‘This Mr. Leyburne em- 
ployed my son in doing up some old pictures for 
him, and paid him liberally. It wasn’t my place 
to object to his visits, even if I did see that his 
coming so often had a bad effect upon my grand- 
daughter—as handsome a girl as you’d meet at 
that end of town, and a prudent young woman 
into the bargain.” 

Flora’s white face stared at the speaker in 
dumb amazement, but Mrs. Gurner went on as 
if unconscious that her words had any unpleas- 
ant effect upon her hearer. 

‘I warned our Loo against setting store by 
any of Mr. Leyburne’s wild speeches, his praises 
of her beauty, and such like. She was the model 
for his last picture ; and he came day after day 
to paint at our place, and he and she were as 
happy together, and I left ’em as free, as if they'd 
been brother and sister. A prudent young wom- 
an, brought up by a careful grandmother, is 
above being watched and suspected. I didn’t 
watch Louisa; I didn’t suspect her; but I warned 
her against building upon any thing Mr. Ley- 
burne might say to her. And the upshot has 
proved the truth of my words. Six weeks ago 
Mr. Leyburne turned his back upon us, and 
has never crossed the threshold of our door 
since.” 

There was a pause, a silence of a minute or 
so, before Flora was able to speak. 

*“*And you have heard nothing of him—do 
not even know what has become of him ?” she 
inquired at last. 

**No more than the unborn babe. I’ve gone 
so far as to inquire at his lodgings in Fitzroy 
Square, but he hasn’t been heard of even there. 
Now it strikes me that he felt he’d gone too far 
with our Loo. I know he was fond of her, and 
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“MRS. GURNER SALUTED FLORA WITH A STATELY BEND AND SOLEMN DIP.” 


that, as he couldn't bring himself to marry a 
young woman in such reduced circumstances, he 
thought the wisest thing for her and for himself 
was to goclean away. ‘There's countries enough 
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@ man can go and 
never be heard of in 
England again, and 
yet have all the en- 
joyments and agree- 
ments of life.” 


in the world where 


a half whisper. 

** Well, l’ve some- 
times thought of that. 
I'd almost sooner be- 
lieve him dead than 
think him that ecold- 
blooded he 
turn his back upon 
our Loo, and leave 
her to break her 
heart for him.” 

“*Ts she very sor- 
ry 7’ asked Flora, in 
the same unnatural 
whisper. 

‘* She’s never been 
the same girl since 
we lost sight of him.” 

“And you think 
he really loved her ?” 

**T don’t think it,” 
replied Mrs. Gurner, 
solemnly, ‘‘I know 
it.” 

Another pause, 
during which Flora 
; sat motionless, look- 
| ing blindly at the op- 
posite window, the 
blue summer sky, 
the ragged elm 
branches tossing to 
and fro in the light 
west wind. Oh, fond, 
foolish dream of love 
and fidelity gone for- 
ever! This bereave- 
ment was almost 
worse than the first 
loss. 

““T won't intrude 
upon you any lon- 
ger, Miss Cham- 
ney,” said Mrs. Gur- 








ner, rising with her | 


‘* He is dead, per- | 
haps,” said Flora, in | 


could | 





stateliest air, and spreading her purple robe 
around her. ‘“‘I didn’t ought to obtrude my 
family troubles upon you, but your kindness and 
sympathy opened the flood-gates of my sorrow. 
I ’umbly ask forgiveness, and wish you good- 
morning.” . 

Flora tottered to the bell, rang it with uncer- 
tain hand, and then, as the door closed upon 
Mrs. Gurner, flung herself on the ground—not 
upon the couch or into Mark’s capacious easy- 
chair, but on the ground itself—in deepest abase- 
ment. 

What was left her now? Not even memory— 
not the sad sweet belief that she had once been 
blessed. 

‘*He never loved me,” she told herself. 
‘* When he asked me to be his wife, he was sac- 
rificing his own inclination to please papa. He 
loved that common girl—that dreadful woman’s 
granddaughter—loved her with a low, common 
love for her handsome face. Why should I 
mourn his death? Why should I feel that the 
world is empty because he is dead? He is lost 
to the world, but not to me. He was never 
mine.’ 

[10 BE CONTINUED.) 





SUMMER VISITING TOILETTE. 

HIS tasteful dress has a skirt of Paradise 

blue Italian taffeta, veiled with an over- 
skirt of white organdy or India muslin, and a 
waist to match. The skirt is divided into two 
distinct parts. The front is entirely puffed, with 
thread guipure insertion between the puffs, and 
is edged with bows of Paradise blue ribbon form- 
ing a quille; the back is covered with alternate 
gathered and pleated flounces. The organdy 
over-skirt falls in a rounded shaw! point in front, 
and is draped very high on the sides, whence it 
falls in two sharp shawl points. It is bordered 
all around with guipure insertion underlaid with 
Paradise blue ribbon of the same width as the 
insertion. A closely pleated flounce edges and 
completes the over-skirt. Over a vest of Para- 
dise blue taffeta, of which the back as well as 
the front is of silk, is worn a small Figaro jacket 
of organdy trimmed to match the skirt. The 
Figaro jacket is not cut off short in the back, 
like most of those bearing this name, but is pro- 
longed in crenelated basques, which fall over the 
pouf formed by draping the over-skirt behind. 
‘The sleeves are in harmony with the skirt, en- 
tirely puffed, with guipure insertion underlaid 
with silk. The La Valliére bonnet is of white 
organdy, trimmed with loops and bands of silk 
like the dress, and two pink roses of different 
shades set upright on the side. 
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TEA CULTURE IN JAPAN. 


T is only within a few years that we have de- 
pended largely for our supply of teas upon 
Japan. For a long time the Chinese almost 
monopolized the trade in the fragrant herb ; and 
the tea-plant, although indigenous to Japan, and 
used by the natives, was regarded with such in- 
difference that it was employed only for hedges 
and borders round their rice and corn fields, and 
in barren places unfit for the culture of other 
things. In consequence of this neglect the leaves 
became coarse-flavored and undesirable as an 
article of commerce. Of late, however, the Jap- 
anese have turned their attention to the improve- 
ment of this valuable staple, and now export 
large quantities thereof to Europe and America. 
The illustrations on page 549 show the vari- 
ous stages of tea culture, from the seed to the 
leaf. ‘The seeds are gathered in the fall, and 
kept in sand until the next spring, when they 
are planted, six or eight together, in holes about 
four feet apart, and, as soon as they begin to 
germinate, are sprinkled with the water in which 
rice has been washed, or very sparingly with 
liquid manure or silk-worm dung, as manure is 
thought to impair the delicate flavor of the tree. 
In the third year the plants are taken up and 
planted in the tea fields, where they bear until 
they are ten or twelve years old, w hen they are 
replaced by seedlings. “The leaves are gathered 
three or four times a year. The young leaves, 
which produce the finest tea, are gathered early 
in April. The abundant rains which follow soon 
produce a new crop, which is gathered at the end 
of April or the first of May, and which is the av- 
erage tea exported. Early in July a third crop 
of inferior quality is gathered, and sometimes, 
in August or September, a fourth crop of coarse 
leaves of very little value. The leaves are stripped 
into wicker baskets; they are then sorted, and 
dried in different ways, according to the quality 
of the leaves, the finest being whirled round in 
sieves, and the rest tossed up in the air or shaken 
in shallow pans; they are then put in pans and 
placed over the fire for a few minutes to expel 
the remaining moisture, after which the workmen 
curl them by rolling them in their hands; they 
are then steamed anew, and again stirred with 
the hands, and cooled; and this process is re- 
peated again and again, according to the kind 
of tea in question, the green teas being rapidly 
dried with the least possible exposure to the air, 
and the black teas spread out during the whole 
night before drying, and afterward tossed about 
as much as possible. We speak, of course, of 
the genuine green teas, and not of those which 
are colored for the market with various deleteri- 
ous substances, such as copperas, turmeric mixed 
with Prussian blue and gypsum, or with indigo 
and porcelain clay; black teas are also glazed 
with black-lead and other substances. It is 
claimed, however, with what truth we know not, 
that the Japanese teas are freer from adultera- 
tion than the Chinese teas. The flavor of the 
tea-plant, like that of the grape, depends on the 
soil where it is grown as well as the time of 
gathering the leaves. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. 8. S.—In getting your outfit for October you should 
leave your dresses until the last thing, in order to get 
hints of fall fashi The wedding dress, however, 
can be made at once. It should be a square basque 
with narrow Pompadour throat, antique sleeves reach- 
ing nearly to the elbow, and a long demi-train without 
over-skirt. Put two diagonal flounces of lace or silk 
across the tablier, narrower flounces on the foot of the 
three front breadths, and a wide one behind. Head 
the diagonal flounces with a vine of orange blossoms. 
For your traveling dress get a dark brown silk skirt 
with a plain basque and over-skirt of camel's hair or 
of cashmere. 

E. 8, O.—Make your white tarlatan dress by descrip- 
tion just given “S, S. S.,” using tarlatan pleatings in- 
stead of lace for the diagonal flounces. We have not 
this pattern. 

Mrs. C. H.—Try sprinkling Cayenne pepper about 
to drive away red ants. 

A. M, B.—The wrapper pattern that you want will 
probably be published in Bazar No. 35, Vol. VIL. 

Anxirry.—A simple French-back basque and long 
over-skirt, either plain like that in Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
VIL., or else with the scarf back in the pattern shown 
in Bazar No. 27, Vol. VIL., will be handsome for your 
spotted batiste, trimmed with linen lace of the same 
color. Have sets of front bows, belt with narrow 
equare bow, and scarfs with bows for wrists, of black 
velvet ribbon, violet gros grain, and also of maroon 
red ribbon, and this will give variety to your pretty 
over dress. A black silk skirt will answer with all 
these trimmings. 

Inqutrer.—The London time is four hours forty-six 
minutes later than that of New York. You gain twelve 
hours in 180 degrees in sailing east, and lose the same 
amount of time in going west. 

Mus. T. 8. P.—We have repeatedly disclaimed all 
responsibility for parties advertising in our columns, 
and can not advise you in the matter. 

Pian Taste.—Use the belted basque and long over- 
skirt suit pattern for your black striped silk. 

A. T. B.—A polonaise or a sacque and apron of black 
guipure net or of Spanish blonde headed with jet would 
be pretty over your brown silk, 

Mas. V.—Your silk is so old-fashioned that it would 
be conspicuous unless almost covered with a long 
polonaise or basque and over-skirt of white muslin, 
ee — or else of black goods. Your white and 

is fashionabl 8. The black 
rama silk is also stylish. Add to it a black silk 
over-skirt and a basque of plain silk with checked 
sleeves. 

Mas. B.—It is not necessary to make the collar of 
silk; use the dress goods, and cord or pipe with silk. 
By piping we mean a narrow fold on the edge. Your 
other suggestions about your suit are good. Use the 
bali fringe, and head it with a bias band of the material 
piped with silk, or else use a puff of the goods.—We 
presume that the parties you mention are responsible, 
but we decline to vouch for persons in any instance. 

Mas. H. L. S.—Your queries about bleaching soda, 
ammonia, and depilatories have been answered in the 
articles to “‘ Ugly Girls,” and can not be repeated here. 














A Sunsorrser.—Cashmere is more stylish than pop- 
lin for a bride’s traveling dress. Get brown or drab, 
and make witha a cuirass basque and a long apron 
over-skirt. Read about fall bonnets in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 33, Vol. VIL. Have a loose 
French sacque of black cashmere trimmed with jet 
galloon and fringe. It is not yet known whether polo- 
naises will be worn another season. At present the 
basque and long over-skirt are more popular. 

R. G.—Elaborately carved wooden mantels are pre- 
ferred for some rooms, such as dining-rooms and li- 
braries, and are chosen for their beauty—by no means 
for cheapness, as they are costly. Walnut, rose-wood, 
and indeed mahogany, are used to match the furniture 
of the rooms. When economy is to be considered, the 
best plan is to have a plain wooden mantle and drape 
it with handsome lambrequins of the material used for 
curtains and for upholstering the furniture of the 
room. Marble is much cheaper here than in the West, 
and very plain houses have marble mantels in most 
of the rooms. 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga pn 5h 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—({Com.] 
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Tes Celebrated Factory of whiisinndse 
is now rapidly turning out the new 


ie Sewing - Machine, 


To which was awarded the 


“wredal of Progress,” 


the niguEst oxpER of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition ; also received the rrest and only premium 


OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Cenrrat New 
Yorx Farr, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into ee as the Best-made Machine in the 
world, and possess! ehten BEST Sa ot good 
qualities, namely, i ooth, 

rapid, durable, with perfect lockestiteh,” oo Send 

















Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eames om useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Patent BOckskin Supporter 








papuauNN093y 


For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 
bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
It is of incalculable — to married ladies. 
. D.C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’way, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for sts Perforated Buckskin 
U ndergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula 
tion by the tonic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 











SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 














NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 
THREE DOORS ABOV E FIFTH AV ENUE HOTEL. 
LADIES" are sea- ~sick 
NI L | $ 4 crossing the English 
Channel, but no lady ev- 
er gets sick of ENGLISH 
CHAN ie CHANNEL Shoes, They 
never have ragged soles. 
Ask your dealer for them, and buy no other. A dark 
line shows where the channel is cut. 
‘ 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
for a ye Price-List eo wpeeting. No. 777 
Broadway, opposite itewart’s. All a 
sent with privilege to ex to examine. What can be faire? 
ue Accompanist’s Se Self-Instructor.— 

(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an © accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those taking 
Piano lessons. By F. A NICHOLS, TTT Broadway, N.Y. 
A copy of this work ema gh epaid on receipt of $1 00. 
For safety send registe' letter or P.O. money-order. 


RENCH | STAMPING | PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and eae 
Mae. L. CENDRIER, 1 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povreau & Co., 838 Broadway. Send for circular. 


MPORTED Embroidered goede, | paper patterns for 
es and accessorier, 








| 764 Broudvray. ¥. VIGO ROUX, Importer, 





for C E. REMINGTON & SONS, Mion, N. Y. 
ta” New York Offices, 281 Broadway, and 6 East 
Twenty-Third 1 St., Madison Square. 


A. Famous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success. The 
most perfect tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 


 WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and d health- 
ful Stimulant, Invigorator, and Restorative acts like 
magic,rapidly ‘and permanently restoring the Health and 
Stren “ ont BUILDING UP, INVIGORATING, and 
VITALIZING the entire N ervous and Physical Systems, 


For General Debility, prostration of the Vital Forces 
and Powers, Loss of Nervous Power and Ener, ys 
Paralysis, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, W: 
fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want of Blood, 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, Debility arising 
ee or other canes, and Weakness of every 

esc 
This Emons Vitalizing Spec Specific is a certain and im- 


mediate Cure. 
TRY IT! TRY IT! 


TRY IT! 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 








WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 


36 John St., New York. 


A Most Important 
Invention. THE 
ELA Sric TRUSS CO. 
incorporated in 1867, soon 
annihilated all the varie- 
ties of the wretched met- 
al spri trusses. The 
——- ae —_— 
“ ger - ” thy 
“sponge-pad” and wire 
Pog trusses now begin to steal the name of the Elas- 

Truss, and advertise their worthless rupture belts 
and bogus Elastic Trusses. The ELASTIC TRUSS 
CO., No. 683 Broadway, New York Cit, , furnish their 
admirable appliance, which is worn wit : perfect com- 
fort night and day, and soon effects a perfect and perma- 
nent cure. Circulars sent on request. Trusses by! mail. 








CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets;..131 Pieces, $25 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets,..1 red 18 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,. 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,... 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... 44 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, 
Good Water Goblet.......... 1 
Also Housefurnishin 
Send for the New Catalogoe, meg 








t variety. 
free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


By Agnes Strickland, 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses connected with the Regal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain. By Acyes Srrick- 
LaNnD. 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Half 
Calf, $26 00. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, ABRIDGED. 
Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. By Acres SrrickLanp. 








Abridged by the Author. Revised and Edited 
by Carotine G. Parker. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 





PustisHep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


ea” Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the é price. 
I will send you a 


LADIES, Cut Paper Pattern 


Of the Latest Style of a 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts. 

Send stamp for “‘ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal,” 
(sent free). Pe GEO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 








By sending me Tex Cures, 


~~ $10 to $1000 invested in Stocks and Gold 


per cent. g ee. Send _ for ae aie 
'UMBRIDGE & CO., Bankers, 2 Wall 








Huma Hair Goods. 
SHAW, 


No. 364 Panga. AE CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 


THE LARGEST hag | OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOO N_THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods from @ he gee sale ~4 extremely td 
prices, I take Oo my t 
and the ladies at la ohn, Bm during 
the entire week an a merely nomin 





that ir A can 
nt article at 


value. All long hair | witches, finest quality of hair, 
solid, not dyed: 
OB BmcheR, B CUMIN ses oes ccc cccccvesscccncses $3 00 


24 inches, 4 ounces... 
26 inches, 4 ounces 
GE BGG, 6 OIIIOM, 5 0. Saslhvd so sce cect inde coveces 6 00 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 
Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 


sent free of charge. 
2 Oe 


WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


NEW YORK. 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


First Premium Drawing, Sept. 7, 1874. 


CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100,000. 


Bonds for sale, and full information given by ad- 


MORGENTHADU, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 
Hon. F, A. Atperorr, Pres. Ws. C. Moorr, Treas. 
Gen, A. 8. Driven, Vice-Pres. R. J. Tawp. Secy. 
_Applications for Agencies Received. 


A NOVELTY 


THAT IS BOTH 
Comfortable and Economical: 


The GOSSAMER 
Water-Proof 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND MISSES. 


It weighs only 10 or120unces; makes a roll that can be 
easily carried in the pocket, sshopping- bag, or at the belt; 
is thoroughly water-proof, entirely dispensing with the 
burden and inconvenience of a heavy cloth water- 
proof cloak. This desirable article of COMFORT 
AND UTILITY will commend itself to both 
ladies and gentlemen, especially those whose duties 
call them out every day in the year. For sale by 
nearly all the first-class retailers in the principal cities 
of the United States, and at wholesale only by the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


A. K. Young & Conant M'f’g Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N. B.—Every genuine garment is marked on the 
loop “Gossamer Water-Proof.” Buy no other. 


Ladies’ Garment Suspender 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
pending all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders, No by mal or sewing required. 
Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 
ee Ss, —. Lit beral — by the dozen 
Pat, Aug. 19, 1878, OF Gross. Cc. 8. NSEY, 

56 Summer Street, Boston. 


BAZAR a. 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever — 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as ed. os ge hens 5 form 
of extravagance in cutting ca e same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession and who is unquestionabl the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertain’ to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and Bs York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve: 
description and of every size, for a misses, an 

















children, On receipt of the above cat- 
per gw will be sent free of ae this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable 5 ok me of- 


fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 


every household. We are confident that this _— um 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO, 


roadway, New York, 
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AT STEWART & CO. 


Have opened 
AN ELEGANT COLLECTION OF COLORED 


FANCY SILKS, 


New Tints, adapted for early Fall wear, at exceeding- 
ly moderate prices. 

Black Ground Fancy Colored Stripes and Checks, 
at 90c., $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50 per yard. 

5 Cases Black and White Stripes in new designs, at 
90c., $1 00, and $1 25 per yard. 





A fresh invoice of “‘Ponson’s” celebrated 


BLACK SILKS, 


From $2 00 per yard upward. 





50 Pieces 


COLORED TAFFETAS SILK, 


Summer Shades, at $1 25 per yard, formerly sold = 
$2 00 per yard. 





The balance of their 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


Having been marked at the lowest prices, an oppor- 
tunity is offered those seeking seasonable goods 
which seldom occurs. 


A fall line of 


IMPORTED WHITE GOODS 
RIBBONS 


For Bonnets, Hats, and Sash Garnitures, at less than 
one-half former prices. 





350 dozen Ladies’ All-Silk 


NECK-TIES, 
Beautifully colored, at 50c. each; 


remarkable for 
their cheapness. 


50 Cases 


STANDARD PRINTS, 


Early Fall Colorings, will be opened at 10c. per yard; 
good value 1234. 





Samples forwarded on application. 


Broadway,4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Fievre, and 
fre fitted with the greatest accurac(;, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT....No.15 
BLOU + POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 
Stic SU ; SSES' BATHING OR GYM- F 





DOUBLE BREASTED JOCKEY “BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT “ 39 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... bo 
eg ONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
e Back and Sguare MOG. < oko uasidence * 
nianT. FY TING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... bos 
SINGLE- BREASTED A cant shat with Short 
Pouf Walking Sk a 
7 BL E-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over- skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt ‘ 


Ww ATER - 


- PROOB CL OAK, 

TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE- BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. “ 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 
Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Doutle- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old 

ENG ISH a E, LONG OVER- SKIRT, and 

VALKING SKIRT * 


SU 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... - 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
; NE RINE EER os} 680 coda chtasevcesies ce “ 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with — Front Over- 
Skirt and Long w alking Skirt.............. 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE W Waik NG SUIT 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. ¢ 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
SD INE 0s di snpdbdensbccnaeseccn canes - 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ** 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 





BACK, an DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... * 37 
CUIRASS BAS! UE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT................. “ 33 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A D TES! CONSTITUTION “WATER 

4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

we ~~ ea relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
a 








He ARPER 


| LACES, EMBROIDERI 





‘S BAZAR. 





ES, TRIMMINGS, &c, 





Lanier ASSORTMENT. Onmaee pecan. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS, 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY,N.Y. 





ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift ............$250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 


25 Cash Gifts, 
30 Cash Gifts, 


4,000 each 100,000 
3,000each 90,000 


50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 | 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 | 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 | 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 


19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 
Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets ..................-+. $50 00 
BREW ccc dccccsccccccsesncceccssecc’e 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for . §00 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for.......... ..-1,000 00 





For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York, 


I. mporta nt to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide -Book 
Travellers in Eumpe and the Kast. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
AMERICAN TOURISTS 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES, 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and ‘‘History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 

VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL. II,.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. III,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 


THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 
Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they habe seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8S. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Rue pe Cuargacpun, Paris, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mr. Ferrivge: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable ‘ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Mereviru Reap, Je. 

W. Pemeroxe Ferrmer, Esq. 

ee Harrer & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 

A week to Agents. Best selling article out. 
Needle Book, with elegant Chromos, &c. 
Three valuable samples, 10 cents, or Circu- 
lar free. J. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


72 EACH Vers. Agents wanted; particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Lonis, Mo. 


AN AGREEABLE BUSINESS | 
YIELDING A COMPTENCY 


IN A FEW YEARS, 


FOR LADIES. 


Highest respectability; mot canvassing. Full par- 
ticulars, = eee 6 cents for return postage. 
VER Y& i CO, | 119 Chambers Street, N. ¥. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 





= 
co 


| There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
| ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 


| telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution, There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
| publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

} The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
| inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 
| 
| 








| The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-maiter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
; on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





See ae 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harrgr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrerxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 
Sussorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2% cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi- yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
| the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
| 24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weexk-y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 


accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
| payable to the order of Haneer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
——_ Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TU DENTS and others, who desire to improve 
| their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
| tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 


peedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecelesiastical Lit- 
eratyre; The History, Essays, Orations, &e., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
| Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
| by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 


Sz $20 





per day at home. “Terms free. Address 
Gro, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 





not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- | 





One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE | 
| ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. 





| address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & | 
Brotners, Franklin Square, New York, who wants | 
Canvassing Agents tu sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
AUGUST BOOK-LIST 


CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Ti igress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vate Buraxe. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. S8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lornror Mot.ey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. Svo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
** Dutch Republic” and “‘ United Netherlands.) 


SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Souwetn- 
rurTH. Translated by Evtes E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Wixwoop Reap. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 

STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Sraniey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


PRIME'S UNDER THE TREES. Under the Trees. 
By Samvet Izenaus Prix. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


TALMAGE’'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T.De Wirt Tatmace. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 

Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver, 
Author of ‘‘Harper’s Phrase-Book,” and “ His 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rey. Puriir Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Ire- 
n2vUS Prime, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mesers. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
Svo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 





NORDHOFF’S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. North- 


ern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cuaries Norvuorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &¢., &c. Pro- 


fusely Ilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


re 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8 The Best of Husbands. 


DE MILLE’S The Living 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


PAYN’S Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Link. Illustrated. 8vo, 


Miss BRADDON'’S T: aken : at the Flood 


8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


Illustrated. 
8vo,Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S Lady Anna. 


Illustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 


50 cents. _ 
BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 8yo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety- Three. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TALBOT’S Through 


Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 


Fire aud Water. Illustrated. 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 
Epirto0n.) 

Now ready: The New Magdalen.- 
White.— Poor Miss Finch.— Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armadale.—Queen of Hearts.— 
My Miscellanies.—Antonina. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


(Harper's Lisrary 


~The Woman in 


ez Harper & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Harper's Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankuin Square, N. Y. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
_ Great WwW estern GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


~ Important to Ladies. —Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those w ho support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on or of postage 
stamp. Address AMES M‘CALL 

548 Broadway, New York. 





552 





FACETIZ. 


A Western editor, in 
answer to a complaint of a 
patron that he did not give 
news enough, advised him, 
when the news was scarce, 
to read the Bible, which he 
had no doubt would he 
news to him. 

—— 

Some time since a cele- 
brated minister was about 
to preach at*a country 
church, A popular hymn 
of Dr. Watts’s was sung 
before the sermon, and 
when it ended the preacher 
slowly repeated the last 
line, “ Demands my soul, 
my life, my all,” adding, 
“Well, I am surprised to 
hear you sing that. Do 
you know that altogether 

ou only put two dollars 
nto the box this morn- 
ing ?” 

The editor of a Nashville 
paper is accused by his 
neighbors of having caught 
cold while sleeping in 
church with his pew door 
open. ° 

A lady from the South 
has enjoyed an interview 
with Emerson, and writes 
to the Memphis Avalanche 
that she was delighted with 
“the fluting and frilling 
of his involuted words.” 
The Detroit Post is sur- 

rised to hear this, as only 
ast year the philosopher 
had his words “cut bias- 
ing, but with aE borders, 
tastefully folded back, and 
secured with blue ribbon.” 
cuntamedii}mmremens 





If a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, it 
is no less true that a thorn 
in the bush is worth two in 
the hand. 


<a Ve 
The evidence of a wit- 


ness in a life-insurance case Mr. Van Wiggin, havi 
involved in the blowing up Country, takes his 


of a steamboat on the Ohio 

is droll, just because it is 

characteristic. The witness knew the missing man, 
and saw him on the deck of the steamboat before the 
explosion. When asked by the lawyer, “ What was 
the last time you saw him ?” he answered, “ The very 
last time I ever set eyes on him was when the boiler 
burst, and I was going up, I met him and the smoke- 
pipe coming down.” 


+ 

A business firm, to which a bill had been owing for 
some time, finally sent a sharp dunning note to the 
debtor, and received in reply a postal card containing 
the following, “‘ Matthew, xviii. 26.” To this they re- 
sponded, “‘ Romans, xiii. 8; Luke, xii. 58.” The result 
was the prompt return of a check in payment of the 
amount. , 

“THE SERVANTS.” 

Mistress. .‘‘ Jane, tell cook I'll come down and see 
what she wants done to that stove, as the builder's 
coming to-morrow.” 

Janz. ‘Oh a, mum, I don’t think we.can ast 
you into the kc tching to-day, mum, as cook and me’s 
got a small and early ‘ At’Ome’ this afternoon, mum !” 


ooo 
Tur sweer Ors or Lire—The honey-moon. 
—_.—_—_———_ 


What a thing fame is! This is the way in which 
one of our French contemporaries, the Messager, de- 
scribes that little difficulty at Bunker Hill: ‘‘On the 
17th of June, 1775, the American volunteers, com- 
manded by General Artemus Ward, attacked and 
aq an d beat the British troops near Charlestown, 
n tts!” e, 





When you go a-fishing, be sure and “take a bite” 
before you start, for you may not get one after. * 


oo 

“Your handwriting is very bad indeed,” said a gen- 
tleman to a college friend, who was more addicted to 
boating than to study; “you really ought to learn to 
write better.” 

* Ay, ay,” replied the young man, “it is all very well 
for you to tell me that; but if I were to write better, 
people would find out how I spell.” 


W 








[Aveusr 22, 1874. 








secured Board in a Charming Region of the 
ife for a little walk in the Neighborhood. 











ONE OF THE PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. 





“The —_ in colors,” 
says the Court Journal, 
a popular London contem- 
porary, “is now the fa- 
mous ‘elephant’s breath,’ 
which is described as a 


en 
where will the ‘ rage’ end 2?” 
We = should = the 
“rage” would end in hy- 
drophobia-color. 


———_~.——_— 

An English traveler, dur- 
ing a recent visit at Niag- 
ara in company with his 
wife, saw cniniion tae | 
asmall piece of timber wi 
a view to making canes. 

“Pray, Sir,” said the trav- 
eler, ‘‘ to what tribe do you 


“The Chip-a-way tribe,” 
replied the Indian. 





dinpedinanatiiitgnbaths 

Uropin.—A_ physiogno- 
mist was expatiating on 
the meaning of the chin 
when a lady remarked, “ft 
know what one kind of 
chin—the ur-chin—always 
means, and that is B- 
chief.” 


A coach and four came 
driving into Uniontown at 
full speed, and just as it 
drew up in front of the 
hotel one of the horses 


“ae dead. 

“That was a very sudden 
death,” remarked a by- 
stander. 

“Sudden!” replied the 
driver; ‘“‘that horse died 
nine miles from here, but I 
wouldn’t let him drop un- 
til I got him into town.” 

_—_~>__—_ 

A Missouri paper has un- 
dertaken to discourage dy- 
ing. It publishes marriage 
notices free, but charges 
heavily for obituaries. 

—_»p—__—— 


PV 





2 An acquaintance of 
Here they are as they returned home after a short tramp through a Pleasing certain builie in Scotland 
Undergrowth of Burs. made a grievous complaint 
to him one day of the hard 
times and the impossibilit 
of scraping. together a livelihood in that wretch 
country. he bailie’s own experience ran direct] 
counter to these croakings, for his industry had - 
a handsome competence ; but he knew too much 
of the world to — to prove to the complainer 
that his ill success might be partly his own fault. He 
contented himself with remarking that it was surely 
posses for a tradesman to draw together a tolerable 
ess, 


usiness, 

“Not in this country,” his friend objected. 

“Weel, then,” said the bailie, ‘‘ what say ye to emi- 
gration ? I hae heard that some push their way weel 
nm Australia.” 

“Yes,” returned his desponding townsman, “that 
might be the case ance in a day; but if there is a 
business there, mair folks are there than can get a 
share o’t.” 

“Weel, it may be true ye say,” rejoined the bailie; 
“but ye might gang farther—ye might gang up into 
the interior.” 

“There's naebody there,” said the grumbler, “but 
kangaroos.” 

The worthy magistrate, concluding that kangaroog 
were a tribe of native savages, among whom a careful 
peddler might make “indifferent good” bargains, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Weel a-weel, and isna a kangaroo’s giller as 
guid as anither man’s ?” 





——@———— 
A good way to dispel darkness from about you is to 
make light of your troubles. . 


——~.——— 
“Mamma,” cried a little girl, rushing into the room, 
“why am I like a tree ?” 
Mamma could not guess, when the little one ex- 
claimed, “‘ Because I have got limbs!” 
—__—_—_ 
Notwithstanding the fact that slavery was abolish- 
ed during the war, there is still a surf on Nantucket 


“T say, Smith, that was a doosed pretty Girl you had at the Hop last night. Is she a Friend, or merely beach, 
an Acquaintance ?” . 

“Ah, Brown, old fellow, there’s a bit of Tender Romance connected with that Girl which pains me when- It is said that at three years old we love our moth- 
ever I think of it. Suffice it to say that she has followed me from Italy, and that she follows me Persist- ers; at six, our fathers; at ten, holidays; at sixteen, 
ently, though I have never given her the Slightest Encouragement.” dress ; at twenty, our sweethearts ; at twenty-five, our 

“Ah, my Boy, that’s one of the Disadvantages of being born with Money and Good Looks.” wives ; at forty, our children ; and at sixty, ourselves. 

7 
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AVI JOYE 








CONVERSATION OVERHEARD AT LONG BRANCH. 
“And so you go to Europe every Summer? Are you never Seasick?” 
t 


are so d 





“Oh no. Pa thinks the 
. 


; he always i2‘.es us by the Land Route!” 








THE WAY-SIDE. 


“ Wa’al, neow, Sarah, did you ever see sich Dresses? These City Folks do make sich Shows of themselves !” 
(The compliment might be returned with compound interest. | 









